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List of Music in G. A. Macrarren’s New Opera, AD. CLARA NOVELLO’S FAREWELL — most 


positively her only and Last big ee in London— will take place at 
R Oo B I N H Oo Oo D St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, November 2ist. For particulars see pro- 

> ammes. Tickets to be had of Leader and Cook, 63 New Bond Street, corner of 
rook Str 


[HE LONDON TONIC SOL-FA CHOIR will give 
their FIRST CONCERT at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, 27th 
JUST PUBLISHED. November, 1860. Conductor, Mr. W. S. Younc. Admission a Reserved Seats, 
2s.6d. Sofa stalls, 5s. For further particulars, see small bills. 


; 4 ] ? . 
The Opera complete, in cloth folio . . (net) £1 5 BRuUCELEY S SERENADERS.—St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly.—Crowded Houses every performance. Evening at 8. Saturday after- 
7 . 4 noon at 3. Tickets may be secured at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28 Piccadilly, from 10 
The following Pieces are published separately : till 5. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 


ACT L 

Me. GEORGE COLLINS (Violoncellist) being about 

BALLAD—* The hunters wake with the early morn,” Alice with Chvrus  ... to proceed on a Continental tour, from which he iutends returning at the 

DUET—*“ When lovers are parted,” , Marian and Robin (published in A flat end of March next, requests that all letters may in the mean time be addressed to him 
andin F) ., ooo eee A each at 24 Primrose Street, Bishopagate, E.c. 

SONG—*A dark and troublous time is this,” (Sheriff) St Galea 


ase ahs mach tain et cee one H=®8 ENGEL begs to announce that he has REMOVED 
SONG—* Englishmen by birth are free,” por or le with Chorus (in from Bentinck Street, to No. 71 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Ditto ewi ithout Chorus, in E flat) oe eee 
ROURD = el Be eee ae a Oe” M ISS LASCELLES begs to announce she has RE- 
a a ax seas = TURNED from the Continent.—Alll letters for engagements and pupils to be 
ACT IL. addressed to 34 York Street, Portman Square, W. 


Pos 


AS PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
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FOUR.PART SONG—* The wood, nome sreemend,” Chorus of Men oc ME. W. SEYMOUR SMITH begs to announce his 


a arate aa a 6d. each) s 
10—* od fat deer makes lusty’ cheer,” * Robin, ‘Much, “and Litile John" 
Robin Hood with Chorus (in E flat) ... 
itto (without Chorus, in B flat) ooo ove eve 
SCENA—* Hail ! ! happy morn,” and “ Power benign,” Marian 
AIR—* Power benign, * (printed ow from the above, in F, and with” a 
second stanza) ... eee 
DUET—* To the Fair, to the Fair,” " Marian and Alice (in Corin B flat) eee 
BALLAD—* From childhood’s dawn,” a (in A flatorinG) .. 
BALLAD Ge my guididg star,’’ in (in D flat, in B flat, or in G)" 
QUIN Ter — from its terror wong) 
Marian, Alice, Locksley, Allan, and Sheriff ob gee eco 


ACT IIL EYERBEER’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH, composed 


‘ ” for the Schiller Festival. 
DUET—* Creates plone on on —_ Ag love,” Alice ont Allan Cramer, Beale & Co., 201 Regent Street. 
SCENA—} « She has left me to eek: <i Sherif ray es a 
BALL wit po} ne Ma me 1 — anes apenciaty from the above, in Just Published, 

and with a second stanza)... .. ove 

DUET—* To Br Richard at once you must BO, ” She ‘and Sompnour eee rpRois MORCEAUX DU SALON. 9 ZAMORA, 
FOUR-PART ‘8 NG —* Now the sun has mounted ed igh * Chorus of Men ROSETTA’S DREAM and the TOURNAMENT. t 

(separate voice parts, 6d. each) ... ove or ar i i . 5 

Ditto, arranged as a Trio for two Trebles and a Bass eee eating Titans Tange & Com, IS Ras 

SONG—" Sons of the Greenwood,” Marian with aad in E, or “without 

Chorus in D) .. one IOLONCELLO to be SOLD, the property of an 

SCENA— §“ Vain was the proud ambition,” and poet Amateur. A fine mellow-toned Inctrament,. in Set-rane condkica, by NicoLo 

“+ Life to me is no longer dear,” ook , 1765.—Apply to Mr. John Osborne, Albion Place, Northampton. 
OA he to jo no longer dear ” ane oe from the above, stages, aseeep, 1 esti i : 
t ta: one ove 
in D, and with a second stanza) NOTICE. 


TRIOW* By all the love that you have shown,” “Mar ian, Robin, and Sherif : Ns’ N a 1 diti £ 
OOSEY & SONS’ New and complete edition o 
PIANO-FORTE ARRANGEMENTS. BEETHOVEN’S aGmazAs, in ao Lp S each, with Life and Portrait 
very early next week. 
Tue Overturg, arranged by EZ. F. Rimbault ... of Beethoven, will be ready _ ~ bo = Hoes Street.’ 
ITTO, as a Duet eee "The Author (in the Press) 
Tue Favourite Airs, in 3 ‘Books, WwW. “H. Callcot oe | lees 
Ditto, as Duets, in 3 Books, W. H. Caillcot inet: adh tt a = 
QUADRILLES... eee «+» Charles Coote 
De Vos (Pol: ‘dore)—Fantaisie- Transcription on “ Power benign 
FavarGEr ( éné)—Fantasia on Favourite Airs,.. pam 
——_ —_—_ own, my guiding star” 
Ricuarps (Brinley)—“ From Childhood’s dawn” 
Grand Fantasia ow. aw 
MACFARREN (Walter) “ True love” ee eo 
B (Sul : eS ae “ haphy Ba longer dear? and “ ‘Courage fires me” 
RIsSAC (Jules) —Fantaisie de Salon on “* My own, my guiding star” ... a. “Jullien’s two ado sted children ove 
Rimpaut (E. F,)—Six Favourite Airs, arranged (easy).—No. 1. ‘‘ True love.” Amount voted for M. Ju ee Sister aod Nephew .., on 
2. ‘* My own, my guiding star.” 3. “From childhood’s dawn.” 4. “ Life to ” a Mad, Jullien .. 
me is no longer dear. 5. “Confusion to the Norman.” 6, “Sons of the Expenses of collecting books, advertising, printing, post- 
greenwood oot] Semis. ae Ytends Slee ateke.¥" ‘ene.’ Gen) ‘ede each 1 ages, &c., &c. , evs od on — ma. os 
OTHER ARRANGEMENTS IN PREPARATION. "2736 12 2 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND CHAPPELL, 201, REGENT STREET.* a 
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REMOVAL to 5 Great Vine Street, Regent Street, W. 





SONG—‘* “eSntasion to the Norman,” = 
EYERBEER’S Grand Opera, LL-ETOILE DU NORD, 


complete, with English version, by F. H. Coortgy. Price £1 1s. 
Cramer, Beale & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


EYERBEER’S Grand Opera, LE PROPHETE, 


complete—Italian version by S. M. Mazziont. 
Cramer, Beale & Co., 201 Regent Street. 
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Subscriptions received by Messrs. Couting Messrs. Hayward, Rennard, 
and Co. ; the London and — the Hon. Treasurers, Mr. J. 
Mitchell, Mr. T’. Chappell, and Mr. W. H. Sams; and Shilling Sub- 
scriptions to 18th October ee soo. coe cree wee, wee 5G 12D 


one EE YT EERE 


QP OROWF RaQ 
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Amount paid to M. Jullien during his illness, and for his funeral ex- 
penses, and debts ee we £136 7 3 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY; 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARKS 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, AT MANCHESTER. 
To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effeetive System ; also as a 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 


Dr. Mark. 
Cuares Ciay, M.D. 


one ane eee eee one 


Director and Conductor ... os 
Medical Adviser isi sss “see cee doe ove ate cee 88 te 

The Rev. J. B. Witxinson, of St. John’s Charch, 
Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 
struction. 


: { Mr. Powe t, assisted 
Master of the General Educational Department ... ° . 


**\ by Junior Masters. 
Dr. TyNDELL. 
Mr. WriGLey. 
Dr. TYNDELL. 
Mons. RoGuier. 
“*°? Mr. Bearp. 
Mons. Vieux Temps. 
***¢ Mr. Donovan. 
Dr. TyNpELL, 
Mr. Dow inc. 
Mr. Dowttna. 
Mr. Russew.. 


Theory and Harmony 
Pianoforte 11. se ove coe one eee 
Organist ove ° ose eee ene 


Violin cee coe ve coe ee one cee one 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... 


Flute and Piccolo 
Clarionet and Oboe ... se se see ave 

Flute, Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo ... 

Cornet and other Brass Instruments ...  «. o6 ose 
Concertina (German and English) one } Dr. Txibaiz. 
Vocal Classes sso se coe see oe ose <i 
Military Drill and Calisthenics . oo 080 see ose 
TAbPAFIOR osc con, 00 cre cen 00 (Ses ces coo eee 
Secretary to the College so ws. ++ cee eee one eee 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 
THE FI 


rr ee 


Sergt. FARRELL, 
Mr. ‘T. Dawson. 
Mr. Squire. 


RST ORCHESTRA, 

Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the * Little Men,” who 
erform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 

arpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist—or 

THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 

Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 
“ Little Men,’ who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


Dr. Mark begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
profession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 
ing at his concerts. 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with boatd; lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or trained for the profession. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
years by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


books. 
For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m, every day 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted. 5 


FERRARIS WORK 
THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


Price 8s. 
MAY BE HAD AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
DEVONSHIRE LODGE, PORTLAND ROAD, PORTLAND PLACE, 
And at all the Principal Music Sellers. 


“ Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Datly News. 

‘ There i- more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications of a 
similar kind.” — Atheneum. 

** Here is a really sensible work.”— Musical World. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 39 

King Street, Cheapside, E.C.—A.D. 1834.—The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUA 
REPORT, Cash’ Account, Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had 4 
written or personal application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 











NEW AND OHEAP PARIS EDITION 
OF 


THE WORKS OF FREDERICK CHOPIN, 


Revised and corrected by the Composer's Pupil and Friend, 
T. A. D. TELLEFSEN. 


FULL MUSIC SIZE, AND PRINTED FROM ENGRAVED PLATES, 


Price 8s. per Book, or £4 the Complete Collection 
in Twelve Books. 


CONTENTS : 
Book 1.— NOCTURNES. 


2.— MAZURKAS. 
3.— MAZUORK AS (continded) aiid WALTZES. 


4.— POLGONOISES. 

5’.—_IMPROMPTUS, Scherzos, and Berceuse. 

6.— BALLADES, Bolero, Barcarolle, and 
GRAND FANTASIA in A flat, Op. 49. 

7.—RONDOS, Fantasia on Polish Airs, and 
TARANTELLE. 

8.—SONATAS and Air Allemand varie. 


9.— CONCERTOS and Allegro dé Concert. 


10.— TRIO (Piano, Violin, and Violoncello), 
POLONOISE and GRAND SONATA (Piano and Vio- 
loncecllo). 

14.— PRELUDES, Three Studies, and Variations 
on La ci Darem. 


12.— The TWENTY-FOUR GRAND STUDIES. 


LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, Successors to Wxssett & Co.,, 
18 HANOVER SQUARE. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 


or 
FOREIGN PRINTED MUSIC, 
IMPORTED FROM GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ITALY 
DURING THE LAST 50 YEARS, 


Including many Works out of Print and the Plates of which have been 
destroyed, 
TO BE SOLD AT 


ONE FOURTH OF THE MARKED PRICES AFFIXED, 


BY 


MESSRS. BOOSEY & SONS, 
28 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


In consequence of their discontinuing the Sale of Miscellaneous Foreign Printed 
usic and requiring the Room for other purposes ; 


aT nl 7C 
RCHESTRE SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, 
DANCES, &c, &e. 
MILITARY and BRASS BAND MUSIC. 
s — CONCERTOS—Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, and 
0108. 
VIOLONCELLO and TENOR MUSIC for ditto, ditto. 
FLUTE MUSIC—Concertos, Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, &c., &c. 
, apnea HAUTBOY, HORN, and BASSOON MUSIC, from Concertos 
0 Solos, 
HARP and GUITAR MUSIC, of all kinds, 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, from Concertos to Solos, including an extensive assort- 
ment of Music for Four Hands. 
VOCAL MUSIC in Score, Oratorios, Operas, &c., &c. 
Ditto, _ ditto, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
TTHEORY and HISTORY of MUSIC. 
Early applications are recommended as of many of the Works only one or two Copies 
are left, and the whole Collection must be clearéd off in the course of a shott time. 
Hours of Sale from 10 to 4, 


USICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND 

ALMANACK FOR 1861 will be issued early in December, Price 1s. 6d. ; 

per post, ls. 8d. Advertisements, Lists of Music, Names and Addresses of Professors 

and the Trade must be sent in before the 12th November, to Rudall, Rose, Carte & 
Co., 20 Charing Cross. 


EW ORGAN MUSIC.—LEFEBURE-WELY'S SIX 
OFFERTOIRES. Op.35. Edited by Wittiam Rea. 3s. to 5s. each. 
Henry Smart’s OrGAn Pieces, introductory to the characteristic difficulties of the 
uae Nos, 1 and 2, each 3s. 6d. London: Ashdown & Parry, 18 Hanover 
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Reviews. 
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BeroreE proceeding to the next number of Messrs. Ashdown 
and Parry’s new issue, it will be as well to say a few words 
about such of the works of M. Stephen Heller as are not 
comprised in the collection of that spirited firm, and which 
have been politely forwarded to us by the Messrs. Schott. 

Ops. 1 to 6 of the works of M. Heller consist of sundry 
Airs Variés, the themes selected from popular authors, and 
the whole of which were composed between the ages of 
iwelve and fifteen. From a glance at these effusions we 
come to the conclusion, that, although not without consider- 
able promise and a certain feeling of originality, they do not 
evince any decided indications of that peculiar and distin- 
guished talent which was later evinced by the composer. 
They should, nevertheless, be included, if possible, in every 
complete collection of M. Heller’s work, as illustrating a 
particular point in the progress of his talent as a pianist 
and composer. Op. 7 consists of Three Impromptus, in 
which the originality hinted at in the Airs Variés is further 
and happily developed. In these pieces a boldness of pro- 
gression is occasionally evinced, not observable in his pre- 
vious works. Op. 8 is a Scherzo. Here already the deep 
sentiment and largeness of outline, which subsequently be- 
came prominent characteristics in the style of M. Heller, are 
strongly shadowed forth. 

But the first remarkable effort of M. Heller’s genius is 
incontestably the sonata, Op. 9 (Premiére Sonate, pour piano 
seul), in which the style of the young composer exhibits a 
complete and unexpected transformation. What was before 
merely hinted at, and regarded by the critics as a momentary 
caprice of the fancy, becomes a prominent feature. The 
evidence of a recent and enthusiastic study of the works of 
Beethoven and other great masters is too positive to admit 
of doubt. The ideas, formerly treated with the minute elabo- 
ration of a petit maitre, are clearer, simpler, and made to 
depend more often on their unadorned simplicity. The out- 
lines become wider, and at the same time more consistent, 
while the general style evinces a feeling of decision which is 
not impaired even by the profuse manual difficulties that 
spring from the youtig writer's unlimited command of the 
instrument. Altogether this sonata is a work of high inte- 
rest, as containing the seeds of those peculiarities which have 
since become such attractive characteristics of M. Heller’s 
manner. 

Ops. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 seem to have been written 
to order. M. Heller’s fame had by this time reached Paris, 
and his music was already considered a marketable com- 
modity by the publishers of that soi-disant centre of modern 
civilisation. The influence of Paris upon M. Heller was 
what the influence of Paris has invariably been upon all 
young composers when they have first experienced it,—dele- 
terious and abasing. We can, indeed, see little in these 
works beyond a certain readiness in appealing to what is 
styled so complacently the “ popular taste.” They are easy 
and sometimes elegant, but there is nothing in them that 
any one capable of writing with facility might not have 
written with facility. They obtained much popularity, how- 
ever, and for a time their vogue acted as a check upon the 
original genius of the composer, who did not emancipate 
himself from the dangerous position in which he stood, until 
“one fine morning” he produced the Art de Phraser, 
24 Etudes, Op. 16, one of the most charming and ingenious 
of his earlier works. 

To return, however, to the edition of Messrs. Ashdown 








and Parry, which in our opinion those gentlemen would do 
wisely to further enrich by the addition of those pieces at 
which we have just now hastily glanced. 

Op. 21 consists of another set of Two Impromptus on an- 
other melody of Henri Reber (Deux Impromptus sur une 
Mélodie de Reber—Op. 21)—“ La Bergeronnette,” a truly 
charming little pastoral. M. Stephen Heller’s partiality to 
the melodies of Reber is fully excused by the specimens he 
has chosen for the basis of his caprices and impromptus. 
There is a freshness about them which now-a-days is rare 
indeed. Perhaps “La Bergeronnette” is the best of the 
three. The theme is first given simply—as in the other pieces 
we have noticed—in the key of A major. The impromptus 
are both very short. The first is an allegretto con moto in 
the key of the melody, of which it is a beautiful develop- 
ment. The second, in F sharp minor, also an allegretto con 
moto, is more fantastic and capricious, more lengthened, 
interesting, and difficult to play. In both impromptus the 
pastoral style of the subject is well preserved, the gaiety of 
the first presenting a happy contrast to the melancholy of 
the last. In their way we know of nothing more attractive 
than these ingenious bagatelles, which have the merit of 
perfect originality. 

Op. 24 is an agreeable trifle for young performers. (Petit 
Bijou sur une Romance de la Chaste Susanne — Op. 24.) The 
Chaste Susanne is unknown to us. The name of the 
romance is “ Helas! comment dans ma jeune ime?” M. 
Heller has turned it into a sparkling little rondo in C major, 
extremely easy to execute. We recommend this strongly to 
all masters who have young pupils under their care} 

Op. 25 is another short piece, but not so easy as the pre- 
ceding one. (La Kermesse— Danse Neerlandaise), It isa 
waltz movement in E major, a perfect gem in its way, full 
of pretty harmonies and graceful passages, as clever and as 
interesting as the best of Chopin’s Mazurkas. 

The Art de Phraser, Op. 16, already alluded to, is dedi- 
cated to Mile. Josephine Rist, and consists of twenty-four 
studies of various lengths, in all the major and minor 
keys, in the course of which almost every kind of measure 
and rhythm, simple and compound, is employed. The 
pupil who diligently practises these studies will soon ac- 
quire the most important element of expression—a satis- 
factory manner of phrasing, without which the utmost 
mechanical facility becomes cold and monotonous. This is 
the principal aim of M. Heller in the present work. Each 
of the studies is a song, more or less elaborately developed, 
with a peculiar figure of accompaniment. In some the 
melody is given to the right hand entirely, in others to the 
left ; and is as often divided between the two. Occasionally 
the song is confined to the bass throughout, occasionally to 
the top line, and sometimes arranged in the form of duet. 
Almost every species of figure is employed in the accompani- 
ments, and out of the four and twenty studies there are 
not two which bear any resemblance to each other. The 
style is exquisitely finished, and the effects, though various 
and rich, are never irrelevant to the instrument in which 
they are composed. Except some of those in extreme keys, 
the studies are of moderate difficulty, within the reach of per- 
formers of moderate pretensions. Viewed in this lightalone the 
Art de Phraser is the most attractive, as well as the most 
useful, compendium of practice which the pianoforte pos- 
sesses. It advances the taste of the pupil, while it assists 
the development of his mechanical capability. At the 
same time there is quite enough of purely musical interest 
in them to enchain the admiration of the most cultivated 
professor of the art. We had entered into a separate ana- 
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lysis of each of the twenty-four studies; but, on further 
reflection, having so much to say on works of greater length 
and importance, we have come tothe conclusion that the 
introduction of such minute criticism would be super- 
fluous as well as inconvenient. We may, therefore, leave 
the Art de Phraser with the general recommendation em- 
bodied in the forgoing remarks, backed by the simple asse- 
veration that a more profitable compendium of exercises 
for the pianoforte, or a better introduction to the elaborate 
and difficult works of the greatest masters, ancient and 
modern, does not exist. They teach style and execution 
together, through the fascinating medium of music, at once 
simple, expressive and beautiful. Had M. Stephen Heller 
produced nothing else, the Art de Phraser would alone 
have sufficed to rank him among the most original and dis- 
tinguished of modern composers forthe piano. Let us hope 
that this strong and sincere testimony to their value may 
serve to draw the attention of the professors and students of 
Great Britain to their merits. The London edition of the 
Messrs. Ashdown and Parry is divided into four books, each 
book containing six studies, and of course to be had sepa- 
rately. 


————“r- > 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 





Oct. 18. 


Srnce my last Mad. Vandenheuvel-Duprez has made her début 
in another new part at the Grand Opera, that of Lucy in the 
Bride of Lammermoor, and I may add that her success was in 








every way as complete as her warmest friends could desire. It 
is somewhat curious that the association of the name of Duprez with 
Donizetti’s opera dates as far back as the creation and production 
of the work itself. It was written in 1835 at Naples, for Gilbert 
Duprez, and on the 9th of January, 1851, it was selected as the 
medium for presenting Mlle. Caroline Duprez to the public for 
the first time in the Salle Ventadour, when she appeared side by 
side with her father, who resumed his old part of Edgar, in order 
to become sponsor at his daughter’s theatrical initiation. The 
part of Lucy brought good fortune with it then, which, as might 
be expected, has not deserted it now that it is again essayed with 
matured talents and all the confidence gained by a series of suc- 
cesses. Mad. Vandenheuvel was recalled at theclose of the mad 
scene, and also after the farewell duet with M. Michot, who was 
the Edgardo on the occasion. After a protracted delay and a 





succession of disappointments, Mad. Tedesco has at last made her 
appearance in Le Prophéte, and was warmly received by her 
admirers. 
At the Italian Opera 27 Trovatore has been revived, and Mad. 
Penco made her first appearance this season as Leonora, meet- 
ing with a most enthusiastic reception. Mad. Alboni, in Azu- 
cena, of strong passions and swart and matronly beauty, shared 
the chief honours of the evening with the baritone Graziani. M. 
Pancani, the new representative of Manrico, had also cause to con- 
gratulate himself. Without the sweetness of Mario, or the vigour 
of Tamberlik, he is, nevertheless, a tenor of considerable merit, 
singing with taste and lacking neither power nor energy. For 
some time past it had been announced that M. Calzado, the mana- 
ger of the Italian Opera, had obtained, or was about to obtain, 
a renewal of his privilege or license. The fact is corroborated by 
the official announcement that his privilege has been extended to 
October 1861. It is said that Ronconi has been engaged for ten 
nights ; if the news be true the subscribers are fortunate. The 
Barbiere is announced for the beginning of November. The cast 
will include Mad. Alboni, Gardoni, Badiali, Zucchini, and Ange- 
lini. Mad. Alboni is also to appear in the Cenerentola, which has 
not been given these two years. Gardoni, Badiali, and Zuc- 


chini will be grouped round her. Two other operas are announced 
as shortly forthcoming :—J1 Matrimonio Segreto and Ernani. 
MM. Pancani, Graziani and Angelini with Mad. Penco will play 
the principal characters in the latter. 








At the Opéra Comique, now that Sainte Foy has returned, 
Galathée has been revived, Mad. Ugalde still playing the heroine, 
while the part of Pygmalion has been taken possession of by Troy. 
Le Docteur Mirobolan with MM. Coudere, Berthelier, and Lemaire, 
and Le Petit Chaperon Rouge with Montaubry and Mad. Faure- 
Lefebvre, still hold on the course of uninterrupted success. Ru- 
mour speaks of two new operas recently accepted by M. Beau- 
mont, one in three acts entitled L’Elizir de lo Vie, the other 
in one, baptized L’Illustre Gaspard. The authors of these two 
works are respectively M. Duvert and M. Lanzaune, both tried 
hands, and it is said their productions will be confided to composers 
of no less experience. 

The Val d'Andorre has been revived at the Théatre Lyrique, 
where a young pupil of the Conservatoire, Mlle. Ida Gilliess (query, 
the Caledonian cognomen Gillies?) who last year carried off the 
first prize, has been making her début in Les Dragons de Villars, 
with undoubted success. She possesses a mezzo-soprano voice of 
excellent quality, and deficient neither in charm nor flexi- 
bility. At first a paroxysm of stage fright left her scarcely any 
command over her powers, but in the duet of the second act she 
had sufficiently recovered herself to make a most favourable im- 
pression, and in the grand finale of the third act her triumph was 
complete. Mlle. Gilliess is said to aim at eventually aoe at 
the Grand Opera. The new comic opera by M. Aimé Maillart— 
Nella—is still in rehearsal and is promised for the 10th of next 
month. 

Much is in preparation for the theatres, but as yet little has 
emerged from the resounding workshops. ‘The Vaudeville is still 
preparing M. Octave Feuillet’s new work, Redemption. In 
the meanwhile, as a whet to the public appetite, it has pro- 
duced an amusing little one-act, entitled M. Prosper, by M. 
de Neireterre. It appeared for the first time on the occa- 
sion of Mlle. Marquet’s benefit. At the Variétés, a “ fantaisie 
vaudeville,” by M. Meilhac,°called Ce - plait aux Hommes, has 
furnished a laughable rejoinder to M. Ponsard’s Ce qui plait aur 
Femmes. M. Charles Potier is amusing in it, and is well seconded 
by two new actresses, Mlles. Lejars and Garnier. A popular 
vaudeville, entitled La Gamine, has also been successfully pro- 
duced here, and is much indebted to the exertions of MM. Leclére 
and Christian and Mad. Judith Ferregra. 

I hear from Berlin that at the Court Theatre it is intended to 


execute, on the occasion of Schiller’s birthday, the 10th of Novem- 
ber, the cantata and march composed by Meyerbeer for the great 
centenary festival last year. During the performance of the march 


the principal characters in Schiller’s dramas will appear on the 
stage, forming appropriate groups. A dialogue, written for the 


occasion by M. Pfau, will then be declaimed, and the whole is to 
wind up with the cantata. 
with St. John’s Night, an opera by M. Pressel. It is said to be the 
com poser’s maiden attempt. M. Flotow, I am informed by a cor- 
resp ondent who writes from Schwerin, is engaged on a new opera. 
The libretto, the subject is said be drawn from the Minne-Saenger, 
is by M. Emilius Pohl. 


The Stuttgart theatre has re-opened 


There has been a paragraph current in the French papers lately, 


calling to mind the once celebrated flautist, Drouet, who, at an ex- 
8° y advanced age, now occupies the post of chapel master at 

otha. 
who harmonised and orchestrated the now national air, “ Partant 
pour la Syrie,” which Queen Hortense had composed ; and it is said 
to have been his brother who, being postmaster at Ménéhould, re- 
cognised and arrested Louis XVI. during his attempted flight. 
The French government has been mindful of M. Drouet’s title to its 
sympathies, and he has lately been presented by the Emperor with 
a snuff-box set in brilliants, the invariable form in which inscruta- 
bly enough Imperial gratitude or favour expresses itself. By what 
capricious fiction is it supposed that those who have deserved well 
of their country, or attracted the attention of the rulers of the 
world by their special merits, should be snuff-takers ? I suppose 
in royal minds there is a special significance attached to a snuff- 
box, as with the Red Indian the pipe is a direct allusion to peace. 
As the one talks of smoking the calumet of peace, the other would 
speak of their protegés as taking the snuff of distinction. 
return to the venerable M. Drouet, I believe he is now in Eng- 
land on a visit to his son, who is educating at York. 


His name has chances of becoming historical. It was he 


But to 
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Mad. Miolan Carvalho, who is back from her Berlin engage- 
ment, sang the other day at the church of Notre Dame de Grace, 
at Passy, on the occasion of the marriage of Mlle. Amélie Heugel, 
daughter of the manager of your French contemporary and com- 

eer, Le Ménéstrel, with M. H. Chevalier, the sculptor. The event 
was especially honoured, and received the highest musical sanction 
by the presence of Rossini and Auber. Both these great masters 
of their art expressed their admiration of Mad. Carvalho’s talents, 
as displayed in the Ave Maria of Gounod, in which she was accom- 
panied by the violinist Hermann. M. Lefebure Wély presided at 
the organ, and M. Nollet played the harp part. This was followed 
by a Salutaris, the composition of the former, and executed by his 
wife, the organ being taken by M. Auguste Durand. 


—— << 


THE YANKEE OPERA IN DIFFICULTIES. 
(From the New York Herald.) i 


A rew weeks ago, in the course of some comments upon the war 
between the rival opera companies at the Academy of Music and 
Niblo’s Garden, we took occasion to say that the result of the war 
could be nothing else than ruinous to both parties. Without pre- 
tending to be a prophet or the son of a prophet, we can still claim 
in this instance to have had a small glimpse into futurity. The 
martial Servadio, after a brief campaign of two weeks only, found 
his military chest entirely empty, and fell back upon the provinces, 

utting his trust in Boston enthusiasm and State street bank notes. 
Like the late lamented Mr. William Walker, he left some of his 
wounded on the field of battle, and the groans of the sufferers 
were distinctly heard above the dying wails of Medea and the 
shrieks of the trombones. However, this suspension is understood 
to be only temporary. Servadio kept his troops together, and 
made a successful descent on the modern Athens, commencing 
operations at the Boston theatre on Monday. 

Meantime, the artistic skies of Irving Place began to show signs 
of a gathering storm. Prime donne “ looked dark and cowld, like 
a short winter’s day,” as an Irish poet delightfully observes. An 
equinoxial was threatened among the tenors, and distant thunder 
was heard from among the bassos and baritones. There was a 
financial crisis, likewise mysterious hints as to a rupture of the 
entente cordiale between the managers, and a cabal among the stock- 
holders against Strakosch and in favour of Ullman and Maretzek, 
the latter always looming up, like a lighthouse in a storm, when 
there is any kind of a row going on or about to be raised. Then 
there was a double company, and the prime donne must be kept 
apart, and so a separation of the “ combined troupe ” was suggested ; 
and that is the way the matter will probably eventuate. It has 
not yet taken place, although some of the papers have so stated. 
The whole affair is, as usual, enveloped in mystery, and its history 
has as many versions a3 the Bible; but the question of money 
seems to be at the bottom of it. The artists demand to be paid, 
and the managers claim that they have disbursed all the funds at 
their command, and that if the smgers do not see fit to go on and 
trust to luck, the season will be closed. On the other hand, they 
have, like the politicians, the prospect of the spoils to animate 
them. Next week the Prince of Wales attends the opera in Phila- 
delphia, and a great crowd is expected. Then comes the great ball 
at the’ Academy, for the rent of which the committee pay the round 
sum of forty-five hundred dollars ; so that the managers, thanks to 
his Royal Highness and the Chamber of Commerce, will have some 
cash on hand. It is this hope which keeps them together, we pre- 
sume. For the next week, however, the metropolitan public is 
not to go without its opera. Corporal Patti, who has already re- 
deemed the fortunes of one desperate campaign, has returned from 
the provinces, and boldly essays the Traviata, the most important 
role she has yet attacked. The hubitués ar2 expected to rally 
around their favourite, and if they do so the present aspect of 
operatic affairs may be changed—the Muses may find themselves 
again in easy circumstances, and all the clouds that have lowered 
over Irving Place be buried in an ocean of dimes. Come, then, 
dilettanti, to the rescue. 

At the same time we cannot refrain from expressing our sur- 
prise at the constant recurrence of these quarrels between the 
artists and the managers, and the wars between the managers 











themselves. Here we have a first-class operatic city, people whose 
musical taste is second to none in the world, capable directors like 
Maretzek, Ullman, Strakosch, and Servadio; first rate artists like 
Fabbri, Colson, Cortesi, Patti, Brignoli, Musiani,’and many others ; 
and yet it seems that we cannot have the pleasure of hearing them 
in one company because of their internecine difficulties. It really 
a ms as if Satan, not satisfied with his experiences among the 
politicians, has gone to work among the opera managers and singers, 
and we suggest that some kind of a revival is absolutely necessary. 
The opera folks must join a Christian or moral reform association, 
or visit the Fulton-street prayer meeting, or be awakened to grace 
in some way. 

As for the politicians, we have given them over to Satan long 
ago. He knows them thoroughly, from the Presidential candidates 
down to the nominees for the smallest ward offices, and he will take 
good care of them. But the artists and impresarii may yet be re- 
deemed. As Doctor Watts remarks— 

While the lamp holds out to burn 

The vilest sinner may return; 
so we have some hopes yet for the rival opera managers. Let 
them imitate the little lambs in their intercourse with each other. 
So shall they delight the public and reap the reward of its approba- 


tion. 
—<—_ 


Hetter to the Editor. 


THE LEEDS TOWN HALL ORGAN. 

Srr,—It is reported that the Town Hall Committee have refused Mr. 
Burton the use of the town’s organ on the occasion of Mad. Clara 
Novello’s farewell performance of the Messiah on the 29th instant, 
unless he will employ their organist. 

I believe it was understood, when the question of Town Hall organist 
was discussed, that the appointment would not give the organist the 
exclusive right of the instrument, and, if I am not very much mistaken, 
Mr. Shaw or some other member stated that it was not intended to give 
the organist the sole power. As there is to be a general meeting of the 
Council next week, I sincerely hope that some independent member will 
feel it his duty to bring the subject forward, that the ratepayers may 
have an opportunity of seeing where this apparent partiality exists. 
There is another question which, in my opinion, demands investigation— 
that is the charge for the Victoria Hall. It is stated that Mr. Burton is 
charged 10/. per night, the Town Hall Concert Society 2. 10s., while 
the charges for admission to both concerts are 1s. and 6d., except the 
first concert given by the latter society, when their charges were 4s., 
3s., and 1s. Surely these charges are not intended for the working 


classes.—I am your obedient servant, 
JUSTITIA. 


Leeds, Oct. 19th, 1860. 

[We are really unable, not being Leedsmen, to afford our 
correspondent any information on the subject, or subjects, of 
his inquiry, or inquiries, the receipt of which, or whichs, 
came upon us like a clap,or claps, of thunder.—PetiPace. | 


—_— a 


Deatu or Mr. Epmunp Giover.—Mr. Edmund Glover, 
eldest son of the late celebrated actress, Mrs. Glover, and 
for some years past manager of the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 
expired yesterday morning at Edinburgh, after a long and 
painful illness. 

Map. Ciara Nove tto will most positively and assuredly 
take her farewell of the public on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 2st, at St. James’s Hall. There will be a grand 
orchestral performance of M. Benedict’s lyrical legend, 
Undine, a work which created so much interest and en- 
thusiasm at the late Norvich festival. Mad. Novello will 
also sing some of her most favourite pieces, selected from 
her extensive repertoire, and conclude the performance with 
the National Anthem. The band engaged for the occasion 
will be the same as performed with her at Norwich, and 
the chorus will consist of the members of the Vocal As- 
sociation,—the whole under the direction of M. Benedict. 
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Probincial, 
Aside 


Our Provise?*s, notes for the week, if not marked by much 
variety, are sv ficiently important. Mad. Clara Novello’s “ Fare- 
well Perforr.ances” at Manchester and Bradford in point of in- 
terest have eclipsed all recent musical entertainments. ‘The first 
“Farewell” concert, given at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
has alreac'y been noticed. The second, on Saturday last, which 
included the’ Messiah, attracted so great a crowd that hundreds were 
turned from the doors, and it was determined to give a third perform- 
ance this day, with additions from the programme of the first 
concert of those pieces which had proved most successful. Mad. 
Novello, therefore, will give specimens of her versatility in selec- 
tions from the sacred oratorios, and in Italian, Irish and Scotch 
songs. “Com é bello,” the beautiful cavatina from Lucrezia Bor- 
gia, will afford the singer an opportunity of exhibiting her bravura 
powers and dramatic style ; while the Irish air, How dear to me 
the hour”—one of the loveliest and most touching melodies in 
Moore’s collection, and but little known in England, we are sorry 
to say—and the old Scotch Jacobite strain, * Cam’ ye frae Athol ?” 
will display the graces of her ballad singing in the most favourable 
light. Mad. Novello will also introduce Handel’s song, “ Angels 
ever bright and fair,” and Meyerbeer’s, “ Robert, toi que j’aime,” 
and will take part in Bishop’s part-song, “ Blow gentle gales,” and 
sing the solos in the National Anthem, so that those who are 
present will be enabled to hear her in all styles of music. This, 
we believe, will positively be Mad. Clara Novello’s last appear- 
ance before a Manchester public. At Bradford on the occasion 
of the Farewell Concert,” which was given at St. George’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening, the 17th, the attraction was not less 
great nor the excitement less intense. On this performance our 
spirited contemporary, the Leeds Intelligencer, thus enthusiasti- 
cally descants :— 

“There ig no reason why Mad. Novello should not have a final ap- 
pearance before her troops of friends, as well as Mad. Lind Goldsmidt, 
or Mad. Grisi, She has been longer before the public than either of 
those celebrated artistes,* and as the “ Queen of Saered Song,” she has 
enjoyed at least an equal repute. For many years past no great musi- 
eal festival has been complete without her, and where managers have 
endeavoured to dispense with her services they have discovered that 
they have made a woful mistake. Great, more than merely great, both 
in sacred and secular music, it is in the former that she has shone most 
triumphantly ; and it will be for her numerous successes in The Mes- 
siah that she will be most fondly remembered by all who have heard 

her. Even with Jenny Lind as a competitor in singing sacred music, 
Mad. Noyello has not met with her superior, and only those who can 
remember Malibran, and who from fond remembrance are prejudiced 
in behalf of their former favourite, can prefer any claim to say that 
Mad. Novello does not stand first on the list of all soprano singers of 
sacred music. It may not be cat of place here to mention that Men- 
delgssohn, being asked to recommend the two most accomplished so- 
pranos in Germany to the Philharmonic Society, named as one of them 
Mad. Clara Novello, who was then at Leipsic, and who was then 
Miss Clara Novello. This was, we believe, after Mad. Novello had left 
the stage, upon which she made her first public appearance, and had de- 
yoted herself chiefly to sacred music. The judgment of the great modern 
maestro has been fully borne out by the public approval, and for many 
years Mad. Novello has stood at the head of all sopranos in ora- 
torio. Nor isit only in sacred pieces that Mad. Novello has sus- 
tained to the last, and not only sustained but increased, the 
fame of her youth; in opera and ballad music she has been al- 
most equally successful; always at home, always charming her audiences, 
Especially is Mad. Novello entitled to a farewell to Bradford. Hers 
were the notes which first broke out upon an audience in St. 
George’s Hall, when on the 31st of August, 1853, it was opened, and she 
inaugurated the ceremony with the National Anthem. Since that 
period she has frequently appeared in Bradford ; she has been present 
at both festivals that have since taken place, and seems almost part and 
parcel of St. George’s Hall. Hence, we repeat, she was especially 
deserving of a bumper from the Bradfordians on taking her leave of 
them, and on Wednesday evening she got it, with measure full and 
flowing over, from every part of the house.” 





* Non é vero—Giulietta Grisi was a woman when Clara Novello was 
a girl.—Ep. M. W. 





Under any other ‘circumstances we should have been surprised 
at the Leeds Intelligencer passing over Herr Molique with a word— 
a complimentary one certainly ; but the occasion was unusual and 
the interest isolated, and the critic was bound to be partial, 


Miss Diana Ashton, a young pianist, residing at Durham, made 
her first appearance in public at a concert given by herself in the 
Town Hall of that city, on Tuesday evening, the 16th instant, 
with very great suecess. Who the lady is, what her antecedents 
(and relatives!) and what the effects of her performances, may be 
learned from the Durham Chronicle, bearing date October 18 :— 


“ Miss Diana Ashton, daughter of Mr. Charles Ashton, of the Dur- 
ham Cathedral Choir, is a pupil of the celebrated Moscheles. The 
expectations which had been entertained of her abilities as a pianist 
were fully realised ; the reception she met with was most enthusiastic, 
and we hope to see her take a high position amongst the pianists of the 
day. Possessing undoubted musical genius, Miss Ashton has been in 
no hurry to court public renown, but wisely abstained from seeking pro- 
fessional honours, until she had made fitting preparations by a long 
course of diligent study in the Conservatorium of Music at Leipsic. The 
pieces she selected on Tuesday evening were the march from Wagner’s 
Ténnhauser, and Weber’s sonata in C. The march from Ténnhauser 
was not well calculated to find favour with a mixed audience, as it does 
not possess those rhythmical qualities—those duly regulated cadences— 
which seenre for many indifferent compositions a high degree of 
popularity. It is, however, peculiarly adapted to test the executant 
powers of a pianist, and only an accomplished player can hope to sur- 
mount its difficulties with any degree of success. Amazing as were 
the powers of execution which Miss Ashton displayed, her merits were 
not confined to mechanical accomplishment, but the fire and vigour 
exhibited in some passages, and the softness and delicacy imparted to 
others, evinced good judgment, and a refined and cultivated taste. 
Both the march and the sonata were encored, and Miss Ashton sub- 
stituted more pleasing but less difficult compositions, one of which was 
a beautiful and characteristic study of her famous master Moscheles, ”’ 


Hoti.—It scarcely seems twelve months since the beautiful organ, 
built by Messrs. Forster and Andrews, for Clowes’s Chapel, Jarratt 
Street in this town, syas opened; and yet if there be meaning in the word 
“anniversary,” a year has really gone round. Huge bills have an- 
nounced for some weeks past that on Sunday last sermons wonld be 
preached at the chapel in connection with the organ anniversary, and 
that on Tuesday evening there would be a musical service in the same 
place to celebrate the event. Now, there is something pleasant in the 
plan thus proposed. Musie, with all its charms, is in itself a pleasure 
which all may enjoy with innocence. The only objections which 
are ever raised to its more frequent enjoyment isthe difficulty of hav- 
ing it dissociated from that which is offensive to the tastes, opinions, 
and even religious conyictions of very many. When it is provided in 
chapels and places of worship, under the sanction and with the presence 
of ministers, no one can fail to enjoy it, In introducing these musical 
services, the anthorities at Clowes’s Chapel have done good service. No 
one could listen to the thrilling choruses of Handel, and Haydn, and 
Mozart, without feeling how deeply it is to be regretted that in Hull we 
haye no musical society capable of giving the oratorios and masses 
which have made these composers famous. There was last night a 
chorus of some sixty voices, under the conductorship of Mr. Stephen- 
son, and the admirable manner in which they acquitted themselves 
showed in the first place that there are all the vocal elements for a good 
society, and secondly, that Mr. Stephenson has made good use of them. 
Tt has often been objected in Hull, that, so far as the voices are con- 
cerned, there cannot be got sufficient strength in the sopranos; and last 
night scarcely disproved this. The heavier voices overwhelmed the 
lighter ones, and the result was frequently a loss of brightness, so to 
speak, in the choral effect. This, however, we should suppose might be 
obviated by dint of some exertion, and it will be asubject of great gratifica- 
tion if the musical service of last night lead to the establishment of a 
good Sacred Harmonic Society in the town. 

When the organ at Clowes’s Chapel was opened we took the oppor- 
tunity of speaking favourably of it. The opinion then expressed we 
have no reason to change, It is wonderfully equal in tone, and beauti- 
fully sweet in the soft stops. Messrs. Forster and Andrews have done 
themselves infinite credit. Nor did it suffer under the hands of Mr. 
J. Rodgers, of Doncaster. He played most admirably, and brought out 
to the full the beauties of the instrument. The opening voluntary was 
an Offertoire of Wely’s, delightfully rendered. This was followed 
by Dr. Hayes’ Anthem, “the Lord descended from above,” in which 
Miss Evison displayed a very sweet voice, and sang with Miss Newman 
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with considerable taste, Kent’s anthem, * Hear my prayer,” came next, 

with Miss Crayen and Miss Wilson in the selo parts. It wassung very 
well; though Miss Wilson was suffering from izdisposition ; for which the 
indulgence of the audience was asked. Whitfield’s anthem, “ Behold hew 
good and joyful,” was spoiled by the bass solo. Mrs, Craven sang, 
“ Hark! ’tis the linnet,’? from Handel’s Joshua, and was succeeded by 
Miss Wilson, in “ With verdure clad,” which she gave very finely, * In 
splendour bright,” was creditably sung by Mr. Buffey, and lead up to 
“The Heavens are telling,” which went probably better than anything 
else during the evening. It would have been perfection if the trebles 
had been strong enough. The second part opened with the overture to 
Verdi’s Nabucco, arranged by Mr. Rodgers for the organ, and splendidly 
played. The Kyrie” from Mozart’s 12th Mass followed; but was not 
so well given as we could have wished, The music was written for Latin 
words, and to wed it to an English anthem of totally different significa- 
tion is absurd, while it throws considerable difficulties in the way of the 
singers. In the opening'solo the bass was nervous, The choral parts 
went very well. ‘The solo, “ Eve’s Lament,” by King, was sweetly sung 
by Miss Wilson, and elicited the heartiest applause. The first move- 
ment of Mozart’s No. 12, “Gloria,” went rather tamely. The pro- 
gramme was brought to a close by the “Coronation Anthem,” well 
played by Mr. Rodgers. Great credit is due to this gentleman, who 
was assisted by Mr. R. Hall, of this town, and also to Mr. Stephenson, 
who conducted with tact and ability, 

It had been announced that the mayor would take the chair, but, in 
his unavoidable absence, it was well filled by the Sheriff (W. Hodge, 
Esq.). The Rev. Wm. Garner, the the Rev, Edward Dixon, the Rey, 
Mr. Medicraft, the Rev. Mr. Brownson, and the Rev. G. O'Dell suc- 
cessively addressed the meeting. A vote of thanks was given to the 
Sheriff and the singers. There was a very good attendance, and a 
delightful evening was spent.—Hyll Advertiser, Oct. 20. 


Lricester.—The restoration of St. Mary’s Church is now completed, 
and the sacred edifice will bear comparison with any Protestant church 
in the country for its beautiful, simple, and original specimens of archi- 
tecture. The cost has been incurred by Mr. Nevinson, a liberal sub- 
scriber to former restorations. 

The organ, of which we recently gave full details, has at length been 
erected by Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of Hull. It has an exceed- 
ingly handsome and noble appearance, the case being of carved oak, in 
keeping with the style of the church, and the cost, which will be de- 
frayed by voluntary subscription, is between £500 and £600. It has 
three rows of keys, thirty-three registers, thirty notes of German pedals, 
and four composition pedals. The following is a list of the stops : — 


GREAT ORGAN, CC TO G. {SWELL ORGAN, CC To G, 


Pipes. Pipes. 
1 Open Diapason vee oo oe «=—56 1 Double Diapason ose eco 
2 Horn Diapason — we se oes 56 2 Open Diapason ore we 5G 
3 Stopt Diapason, Bass... } 56 3 Viola di Gamba soe 44 
4 Claribel Trebel ... 0. oi 4 Stopt Diapason hea ee 
5 Principal = see ove ooo = ewe BB 5 Principal... ... o> we Si 
6 Twelfth Te a Rl) eee | 
7 Fifteenth ene ove pas ve §=— 56 7 Mixture, 3 Ranks ee ow. 168 
8 Sesquialtra, 4 Ranks eee eos =224 8 Cornopean ces aoe 
9 Trumpet wo «ate ong. dep) OS Ee ae ee eee | 

— UD ClasIOR. ocr. ee. fee eee OG 


PEDAL ORGAN, CCC To FP. 


CHOIR ORGAN, CC TO G, 
Pipes. 
1 Open Diapason, 16 ft... ue 90" 


Pipes 
1 Dulciana ose ove ove eee 86 
8 


2 Stopt Diapason, Bas ove } 56 2 Bourdon, 16 ft.... ee 
3 Stopt Diapason, Treble ... b ate 
4 Stopt Flute ove gee o- 56 60 
5 Gemshorn eee ove ave awe 56 
6 Fifteenth i ee oe COUPLETS. 
7 Cremona con oan! cap iccgeet’ Oe 1 Great to Pedals. 

‘oe 2 Swellto Pedals. 

317 3 Choir to Pedals. 


— 4 Swell to Great. 
Total number of Pipes... .. 1641 5 Swell to Choir. 

The opening services to commemorate the completion of the restora- 
tion were held on Wednesday last. The congregations were large, both 
morning and evening, a great number of the clergy being present. Dr. 
Edmund Chipp, of London, organist to the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Westbourne Terrace, presided at the organ, assisted by a choir of about 
sixty voices. The indefatigable organist of the church, Miss Deacon, 
had been for some time preparing the musical arrangements, and her 
skill and taste have been rewarded with unequivocal success. The 
“Te Deum” and “ Jubilate ” (composed by Dr. Chipp) were rendered 
with great spirit and correctness by singers from churches and chapels 
in the town. The Psalms for the day were sung by the choir, divided 
for the purpose in cathedral style into the Decani and Cantoris sides, 
which chanted alternate yerses. We were much pleased with the point- 
ing of the Psalms, which preserved the proper expression of the words 





unimpaired by the music. The anthem “I will sing of thy power,” by 
Dr. Greene, was rather unsteady at the commencement, but this was 
speedily rectified, and the performance, on the whole,-was exceeding 
effective. The other music introduced into the morning service con- 
sisted of a Psalm, and the never-tiring “ Hallelujah” from the Messiah, 
which, of course, was admirably rendered, 

The organ solos by Dr. Chipp fully deserve a separate notice. We 
were struck by the absence of pretension in this gentleman’s playing. 
The opening voluntary was devotional and appropriate, and well adapted 
to show the suitability of the instrument for congregational music. 
The accompaniments were subdued and careful, while the occasional 
voluntaries in the course of the service showed the skill of a cultivated 
musician, and the adroit manipulation of a practised performer. The 
concluding voluntary was Handel’s “ Occasional Overture ”—a splendid 
performance, bringing out the full power of the noble instrument, and 
detaining a large portion of the congregation until the close. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. Jenkins, Incumbent of 
Hazlewood, Derbyshire, and after the seryices the sum of £37 was 
collected. 

In the evening the “ Magnificat” and “ Nunc Dimittis” of King were 
performed with excellent effect. The anthem was from Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul, “ How lovely are the messengers,” introduced by a charac- 
teristic voluntary on the organ, followed in due course by the Old Hun- 
dredth Psalm, given in the plainest and simplest manner, and the last 
verse sung in unison. The sermon was preached by the Rey, Daniel 
Moore, M.A., Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell. 

During the collection 9 voluntary was played, leading into the 
“ Hallelujah” Chorus, again most correctly and forcibly rendered by 
the choir. The organ, under the skilful management of Dr. Chipp, 
again afforded a rich treat to the lovers of sacred music. The opening 
voluntary was “ Blest are the departed,” from Spohr’s Last Judgment. 
The voluntary during the collection especially delighted us; the delicacy 
and rich fancy of the composition, with the subtle combination of the 
various stops, rendered the whole effect most charming. The services 
were followed by the concluding voluntary, comprising “ Worthy is 
the Lamb” and the “ Amen” from the Messiah, with “ The horse 
and his rider,” from Jsrael in Egypt, inducing the congregation to stay 
to the last. We hope to hear Dr. Chipp again here before long, and 
congratulate the managers of the church in having secured so able an 
artist for these services. The collection at the close amounted to 
£41 2s, 8d. 

With respect to the tone of the new organ, we believe we are correct 
in stating that it gave unqualified satisfaction, and we understand that 
Dr. Chipp, who exhibited it in such a spirited and masterly manner, 
expressed his high approval of the instrument, observing that he had 
never played upon an organ of the same size that he liked better. We 
have great pleasure in thus recording the favourable opinion of one 
standing foremost in the ranks of modern organ players. To particu- 
larise, we thought the diapasons very round and smooth, the flute clear, 
and the mixtures sufficiently brilliant without being piercing. The 
reed stops, however, are the great features of the instrument, being par- 
ticularly fine. The swell, which has yertical shutters, and the box of 
an unusual thickness, told remarkably, the crescendo and diminuenda 
effects being very striking. — (Abridged from the Leicester Journal, 
October 20th.) 

—> 

Mr. Sureman Kyowres.—Mr. G. F. Train writes to the Lon- 
don journals, contradicting the statement that Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, the dramatist, was drowned in the wreck of the Hull 
steamer Arctic. Mr. Train says,—* I have the great happiness of 
being able to say, that my esteemed fejend is now near Torquay ; 
though not so well bodily as all wish him to be, yet mentally as 
brilliant as ever.” 

Tue Nationa, Sunpay Leacur heid a meeting on Tuesday, at 
which was developed a new plan for enabling the lower classes to get 
into the Crystal Palace on Sundays. “Crystal Palace Share Clubs” 
have been established. The following resolution was carried on the 
subject :—“ That inasmuch as the Crystal Palace and grounds are open 
to shareholders on Sunday afternoons, and considerable numbers of the 
working classes have already become shareholders through joining the 
Crystal Palace Share Clubs, whereby they are allowed to pay for their 
shares by small weekly instalments, it is highly desirable that such 
share clubs should be encouraged and extended, in order that those who 
cannot afford to visit the Crystal Palace on week-days may be enabled 
to do so on their only leisure day, and at the same time become part 
proprietors in that magnificent institution, which is 80 eminently calcu- 
lated to promote the intellectual, moral, and social improyement of the 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


WILL RE-COMMENCE 
ON MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12th. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 
SMITH.— THIS EVENING (Saturday), will be repeated ROBIN HOOD; 
Stms Reeves, SANTLEY, GeorGE Honey, Lemarre, and LEMMENS SHERRINGTON. 
Reduced scale of prices :—Pit Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; First Circle, 4s. ; Second 
Circle, 3s.; Upper Box Circle Seats, 2s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery 1s.; Gallery Side 
Stalls, 1s. 6d. ; Gallery Stalls, 3s. Private Boxes: Upper Box, to hold four persons, 
10s.; Private Box, third tier, to hold four persons, £1 1s. ; Private Box, second tier, 
to hold four persons, £1 lls. 6d.; Private Boxes, Pit, first and grand tiers, two, three, 
and four Guineas. The Box-office of the theatre open daily, from 10 till 5 o’clock, 
under the direction of Mr. Nugent. Acting Manager, Mr. Mapleson. Stage Manager, 
Mr. R. Roxby. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. —In reply to the 


J numerous applications, the subscribers, gentry, and the public are respect- 
fully informed that Macfarren’s new and highly successful opera of ROBIN HOOD 
will be repeated every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday until further notice. Early 
application at the Box-office to secure seats is recommended to prevent disappoint- 
ment. 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. — Mr. E. T. 
SMITH has much pleasure in announcing that he has arranged with Mr. 
Webster for Mr. J. L. Too.e to appear in Mr. Watts Phillips’ new drama, to be pro- 
duced on Monday, November 12. 








Co Correspondents. 
Wrxpsor—The communication relative to the “Concerts of the 
People” is an advertisement. 


J. T. —Robert Schumann died at Endenich, on the 29th of July, 1856. 
He was buried at Bonn, on the 31st. Marschner is still living, and 
working honestly for the benefit of his art at Hanover. About Logier 
our correspondent had better consult Cocks’s Almanack. 

TURBOT. Tu ne l’auras pas, 

Ne lauras pas 
Jeanne ma mice ;° 
Tu ne l’auras pas, 
Ne l’auras pas : 
Lest aux lilas. 








Notice. 


Tse Mustcan Wortp may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance; or by order of any Newsvendor. - 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 

Three lines (about 30 words) —«. 

Every additional line (10 words) 


2s. Gd. 
6d. 
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\HERE are rumours afloat which point to a coming period 
of trouble for music and musicians in this country—or 

at least in this metropolis, the turn of the provinces being 
less imminent, although pretty sure to arrive in time. What 
would our readers think if informed that the oldest and 
most honourable institution of its order in England—we 
mean, of course, the Philharmonic Society—stood in im- 
mediate peril of its existence ? After such a brilliant and 
profitable season as the last, they might reasonably urge, 
such a misfortune was very improbable. Not so, however. 
The Philharmonic Society without an orchestra becomes vir- 
tually defunct ; and, unless the 40 members and 60 asso- 
ciates, constitute themselves an orchestra, and with a view 


of performing for the entertainment of subscribers, the Phil- 
harmonic Society, at the present moment, is by no means 
sure of preserving that indispensable auxiliary next March. 

Not to mince words, there is a conspiracy going on 
against the Philharmonic society. At the head of the con- 
spirators is Mr. Gye, director of the Royal Italian Opera ; 
and his chief confederate is Mr. Costa. Mr. Gye is the 
Brutus, Mr. Costa the Casca of this conspiracy. Casca has 
already struck the first blow (ab retro) ; Brutus is pointing 
his dagger to inflict the last. If the first prove mortal, 
however, the next will be superfluous, and “the most un- 
kindest cut of all” be spared. 

“ The most unkindest cut of all!” We reiterate the 
phrase, which—as Marcus Brutus Gye is likely to repu- 
diate its application to himself—we must endeavour to 
explain. 

But for the Philharmonic Society there would have been 
no Royal Italian Opera. The first bone of contention 
between Mr. Lumley and Mr. Costa—who at that juncture 
assumed the style of Publius Cimber—was the offer of the 
Philharmonic Society to engage Mr. Costa’s services as con- 
ductor. To this proposal Mr. Lumley—who was then as- 
suming the style of “ Imperious Cesar” (we are compelled 
to shift the disposition of the dramatis persone), now un- 
imperiously worn by the semi-unanimated Philharmonic— 
would on no account listen. In vain was the petition, 


“To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber.” 


Cesar Lumley, “constant as the northern star,” was ob- 
durate. He (Cesar Lumley) could be well moved, if he 
were as the Philharmonic which at that time took the sem- 
blance of Metellus Cimber ; if he could pray to move, prayers 
might move him (and remove Publius Cimber Costa— to 
Hanover Square, every Monday fortnight); though man, 
and therefore flesh and blood, he was not apprehensive ; 
firm as a rock, lofty as a tower, inflexible as a pig (of 
iron), he answered—Nay! and in the language of our im- 
mortal bard (whose plays he kept, together with Bacon’s 
essays—as Alexander the Great kept Homer’s Jliad—under 
his bolster) thus forcibly illustrated his inexorable resolve:— 

“T do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak’d of motion ; and that I am he 
Let me a little show it, even in this: ”"— 
That I was constant Costa should not 9?, 
And constant do remain to heep him here.” * 


Publius Cimber Costa, nevertheless, was not to be put off 
with threats and frowns. As Caesar Lumley refused to let 
him go, he dispensed with Caesar Lumley’s consent, and de- 
parted “on his own hook.” The first year that Costa 
directed the Philharmonic Concerts was the year in which 
the opposition to Her Majesty’s Theatre became settled and 
matured. Costa took his legions away with him, and his post 
in the Haymarket was assigned to Marcus Antonius Balfe, 
who brought fresh legions, for the most part gete. In 1847 
Costa rejected the style of Publius Cimber, and assumed 
that of Richelieu, which he retained magnanimously, until 
a vigorous director arose—by name Gye—who, regarded as 
a “Louis,” had more of the “11th” and “14th” in his 
temperament than of the “ 13th” and 15th.” 

However, the Royal Italian Opera was speedily an esta- 
blished fact. The Philharmonic Society had done the deed; 
for the Philharmonic Society abstracted Costa, and Costa 





* « That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 
And constant do remain to keep him so.” 
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abstracted his cohorts, vocal and instrumental, male and 
female. For a period the debt of gratitude was acknow- 
ledged—or at any rate not disputed ; but at length the scep- 
tre of the Philharmonic orchestra was abandoned by Riche- 
lieu-Costa, who had reigned nine years; and was succeeded 
by Lamoricitre Wagner, who reigned one year; and was 
succeeded by Garibaldi Sterndale-Bennett, who still reigns. 

Thence (from A.D. 1855) the acknowledgment, or rather 
non-repudiation, of the debt of gratitude due to the Philhar- 
monic began to be regarded asa myth. To make short tale, 
there has been more than one attempt to lure away its free- 
lances, but without result. The Philharmonic, lanceless, 
must succumb, Snick-and-Snee was never its mode of war- 


fare. 
* * * * * * 


* * * * * ke 


To resume. The dramatis persone, or rather the distri- 
bution thereof, being once more shifted, the preamble goes 
for nothing—or for so much as it is worth, which amounts 
to the same thing. The Philharmonic is (or was, in the 
summer of this year of grace, 1860) Cxsar; but now the 
conspiracy against Cesar, which had long been hatching, is 
hatched, or quasi-hatched. Casca has inflicted the inaugu- 
rative thrust. Brutus is in readiness to consummate the 
catastrophe, when the portals of Hanover Square shall 
be patulous—March 1861. Having reached the Capitol, 
the Philharmonic (Cesar) may find itself bereft of legions. 
Beethoven will then be dumb, and the subscribers (if not 
quite blue) aghast. _ 

We cannot, at present (without indiscretion), be more 
explicit. Are our readers able to penetrate the mystery of 
this hieroglyph? Perhaps not. Let them wait, however, 
the completion of Pope Anderson’s prothonotary, and with- 
out protervity await the issue. It is better to be suasory, 
hortatory (“ protreptical,” as Sir E. Lytton would express it, 
through the mouth of the progenitor of Pisistratus Caxton) 
than impetuous. At the same time, those who are well- 
disposed towards the Philharmonic Society may comfort 
themselves with the protasis, that the very protoplast, or (to 
be prothetic) arch-protoplast of musical institutions cannot 
be annihilated (even though Brutus follow Casca, blow for 
blow) without some pains. The legion will not exultingly 
behold themselves under the sway of a blind despotism — 
which, if their services are never to be rewarded further off 
than a stone’s throw from Floral Hall, must inevitably be 
the case; they will rather bethink them that free-lances are 
still to be had abroad ; that Pope Anderson is a wary eccle- 
siastic ; and that “ feathered bipeds of advanced age are not 
to be entrapped by the outer husks of corn.” 


——_4--— 


Yee eighteenth century produced a prodigious number of 

great singers. Their voices have gone with them, but 
we know from the music they sang, from the embellishments 
and cadences which have been noted down, and which are 
as good evidence now as when they were first executed, that 
these virtwost had brought the vocal art to a perfection of 
which in these Jater days we meet with only the rarest 
examples. Is music to be written for the sake of singers, 
or are singers to learn to sing for the sake of music? Of 
the two propositions we decidedly prefer the latter; but it 
must at the same time be remembered that unless the execu- 
tive qualities of the singer be studied to a considerable 
extent, the singer will soon cease to pay much attention to 
his execution. Continue to give him singable music, how- 








ever difficult, and he will continue to learn to sing, counting 
the difficulties to be overcome only as so many opportunities 
for new triumphs; but if the music given to him is such 
as can—perhaps even must—be shouted, it is to be expected 
that he will soon cease to study the intricacies and delicacies 
of his art ; and in time, if music truly vocal be shown to him 
to sing, he will be unable to sing it. The great singers of the 
seventeenth century, to judge from the music of Caccini’s, 
Peri’s, and Monteverde’s operas, must have cultivated ex- 
pression rather than ornamentation, though the description 
given by Mancini (quoted by Rousseau in the Dictionary o 
Music) of Balthazar Ferri’s singing, and the manner in 
which it was received, proves that the florid highly adorned 
style was also in vogue. Queen Christina sent a vessel 
of war to fetch Ferri to Stockholm, and it is said that 
the Florentines, when he was about to visit their city, 
went in thousands to meet him at three leagues’ dis- 
tance from the gates. These early Italian virtwosi (a name 
which they adopted at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to distinguish themselves from mere actors) not only 
possessed great acquirements as singers, but were also excel- 
lent musicians, and many of them displayed great ability in 
matters quite unconnected with their profession. Stradella, 
the only vocalist of whom it is recorded that his singing 
saved his life, composed an opera, La Forza dell Amor paterno, 
of which the manifold beauties caused him to be proclaimed 
“ beyond comparison the first Apollo of music” —a certifi- 
cate to that effect being stamped by authority on the pub- 
lished score. Atto, an Italian tenor, who came to Paris 
with Leonora Baroni, and who had apartments given him in 
Cardinal Mazarin’s palace, was afterwards entrusted by that 
minister with a political mission to the Court of Bavaria, 
which, however, it must be remembered was just then pre- 
sided over, not only by an elector, but by an electoress. 
Farinelli (Carlo Broschi) became the confidential adviser, if 
not the actual minister (as has been often stated, but without 
foundation) of the King of Spain. In the present day, the 
only virtuoso we know of (the name has now a more general 
signification) who has been entrusted with quasi-diplomatic 
functions is Vivier, the first horn-player, and, in his own 
‘way, the first humourist fof the age; we believe it is no 
secret that this facetious virtuoso fills the office of secretary 
to his Excellence Vely Pacha. 

Bontempi, in his Historia Musica, gives the following 
account of the school of singing directed by Mazzocchi at 
Rome in 1620:—*“ At the school of Rome the pupils were 
obliged to give up one hour every day to the singing of difficult 
passages till they were well acquainted with them, another 
to the practice of the shake, another to the feats of agility*, 
another to the study of letters, another to vocal exercises 
under the direction of a master, and before a looking-glass, 
so that they might be certain they made no disagreeable 
movement of the muscles of the face, of the forehead, of the 
eyes, or of the mouth. So much for the occupation of the 
morning. In the afternoon half an hour was devoted to the 
theory of singing; another half hour to counterpoint; an 
hour to hearing the rules of composition and putting them 
in practice on their tablets ; another to the study of letters, 
and the rest of the day to practising the harpsichord, and to 
the composition of some Psalm motet, canzonetta, or any 
other piece according to the scholar’s own ideas. Such were 
the ordinary exercises of the school on days when the 
scholars did not leave the house. When they went out they 
often walked towards Monte-Mario and sang, where they 





* Note for Punch. Vocal agility not gymnastics. , 
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could hear the echo of their notes, so that each might judge 
by the response of the justness of his execution. ‘They, 
moreover, sang at almost all the musical solemnities of the 
Roman churches ; following, observing with attention the 
manner and style of an infinity of great singers who lived 
under the Pontificate of Urban VIII., so that they could 
afterwards render an account of their observations to the 
master, who, the better to impress the result of these studies 
on the minds of his pupils, added whatever remarks and 
cautions he thought necessary.” 

With such a system as the above it would have been 
impossible, supposing the student to have possessed any 
natural disposition for singing, not to have produced great 
vocalists ; for we meet with them even in the present day 
when they are for the most part educated on no system 
at all. 


ee a 


MACFARREN’S ROBIN HOOD. 
(From the London Review.) 
Tue production of this new opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre 


is an occurrence worthy of more than ordinary notice, for | 
| and knowledge of dramatic and orchestral effect; but he 


this simple and sufficient reason, that Robin Hood is, we 


have no hesitation in saying, the greatest work that has been | 


produced for the English musical stage since the days of 
Purcell. Indeed, we doubt whether it is right te make even 
this qualification; for though our immortal countryman 
ought ever to hold the highest place among English musi- 
cians, yet in his time dramatic music was almost unknown 
in England; and though his mighty genius carried him far 
in advance of his age, yet his essays in writing for the 
theatre are scarcely entitled, in our day, to the name of 
operas. The Tempest, King Arthur, Bonduca, and Pur- 
cell's other so-called operas, were merely plays with music 
introduced, None of the dramatis persone sang a note; 


the music consisting of incidental airs, choruses, and other | 


pieces, sung and played by performers who took no part in 
the action of the piece, 
music is an essential element; it is the language in which 


It is as necessary to an opera as blank verse is to a tragedy; 


in scenes where the dialogue is light and trivial, a similar 
relaxation has been allowed in opera, the performers, in such 
scenes, using only ordinary speech, without music. But this 
relaxation is not at all permitted on the Italian stage, where 
every word of the dialogue is uttered in music. So it is in 
the French and German serious opera, talking being ad- 
mitted only into the opera buffa, and sparingly even there. 
In this country, in the progress of the stage, musical pieces 
called operas came into yogue, in which the actors them- 
selves sang; but still the chief part of the dialogue was 
simply spoken, the performer every now and then breaking 
into a song, as is now done in the French vaudevilles. 
Such were all our English operas of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, including the works 
of Arne and his successors, down to Bishop. Since then 
the foreign models have been more and more adopted, and 
the language of the stage has been more and more asso- 
ciated with music. 


palm from the most eminent of his contemporaries. Whether 
his rivals who are most competent to contend for it, will yet 





Of the opera, properly so-called, | miramide 


. . . | beer’s Prophete, are in rehearsal, and will be given shortly. Neither 
persons of the drama express their sentiments and feelings. ne ‘ i A 
A ; | hold Masaniello treading his native stage for the first time. 
but as tragedy sometimes relapses from the dignity of verse | 





do so successfully, remains to be seen. Meanwhile he holds it 
by the general voice of the public. The composer has been 
fortunate in having for his collaborateur, Mr. John Oxen- 
ford, whose poem is a rara avis among opera librettos, It 
is a pretty drama; elegant, interesting, and admirably suited 
to the requirements of the musician, For materials, Mr. 
Oxenford has had recourse to the fine old traditional ballads 
of which Robin Hood is the hero, and to Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, in which the gallant outlaw is so delightfully in- 
troduced. The plot and construction of his piece, however, 
seem to be original. 

Mr. Macfarren is already well known, by numerous pro- 
ductions in various branches of the art, not excepting the 
stage. His Devil’s Opera, Don Quixote, and King Charles 
the Second, are works of a high order and deserved success, 
but Robin Hood is a step much in advance of both. It 
evinces genius, matured by experience and study, and 
especially by the study of the national music of his own 
country. Mr. Macfarren emulates the modern foreign com- 
posers, Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer, but does not imitate 
them. He has profited by the study of their works in ac- 
quiring their constructive skill, their power of combination, 


never forgets, or allows the audience to forget, than he is an 
Englishman, and that they are listening to English music, 
This gives a peculiar charm tothe music of this opera, which 
distinguishes it from that of his contemporaries, who, while 
their clever, and often brilliant, productions show that their 
minds and memories are imbued with the foreign schools of 
music, betray an entire neglect of the rich stores of our own 


national melodies, 
<>< < 


Horergu. 


_ --+ ~ 
New Yorx.—Mad. Csillag is immediately expected from 
Europe, and is announced to appear at the Academy of Music 
with Herr Formes. ; 
Narrtes.—The San Carlo opened the season with Rossini’s Se- 
e 


Auber’s Muette de Portici (Masaniella), and Meyer- 
opera has ever been heard in Naples. It will be interesting to be- 
The 
performance of Auber’s masterpiece is expected to create an 
enormous sensation, and it is to be produced with great magnifi- 
cence, ‘I'he reyolution has done good to music at all events, and 
to the Tepsichorean art as well, if it be true that the Dancing 
Academy, abolished by the prudish Bourbons (who also locked up 
the Venuses), is about to be re-established. 

Mavrip.—Mad. Charton-Demeur made her début at the opera, 
on the 10th of October, with the most brilliant success. The re- 
presentation was a complete triumph. After each act the singer 
was called on several times and received with enthusiasm. 

Beruin.—The Victoria Theatre opened on the 18th ult., with 
the Barbiere, Mlle. Astol sustaining the part of Rosina. Mad. 
De Bries had appeared in Norma. ‘The Pardon de Ploérmel is in 
rehearsal ; and the Catharina Cornaro and Nourmahal of Spontini 
will be revived. 

Nice.—Mad. Sanchioli, whom the subscribers and habitués of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre some ten or a dozen years ago cannot have 
forgotten, has created a “ sensation,” as Fides, in the Prophéte, and 
as Leonora, in the Favorita. 

Sr. James’s Toeatre.—Extensive alterations and improve- 
ments are now being made by Mr. Wigan, preparatory to the 
theatre being opened on Monday night under his management. 
The interior is newly furnished, the stalls are rendered more 
commodious, the private boxes more elegant, and thé general 
arrangements for the comfort of the audience more complete. 
A new drama by Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. Planché’s King of 
the Peacocks will be performed. 
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The Opera. 
—_— an 


Her Masesty’s Turatre.—On Monday night an audience 
less numerous than rene was entertained with an unusually 
fine performance of Donizetti’s always welcome (however some- 
what hackneyed) Lucrezia Borgia. ‘The three chief personages 
were assumed by Mlle. Titiens, Signor Giuglini, and M. Gassier ; 
and it must be admitted that the German, Italian, and French 
artists worked together as heartily, and with as much consentane- 
ousness of purpose, as if they had been compatriots, instead of be- 
longing to three different countries. To complete the medley of 
nationalities, Mad. Lemaire, an Englishwoman, we believe — 
though married to a Belgian—stood forth as Gennaro’s faithful 
friend,§the vivacious Maffeo Orsini, and delivered the sparkling 
“ brindisi” with a great deal of animation, 

Perhaps in not one of her parts—unless we except her magni- 
ficent Donna Anna—does Mile. Titiens support the credit, now 
almost unanimously accorded her, of being the worthiest claimant 
to the “ mantle of Grisi,” more triumphantly than in that of the 
wicked and passionate Duchess of Ferrara. She has all the per- 
sonal, physical, and mental requisites for the characters, which she 
looks, sings, and acts alike to perfection. On Monday night she 
shone conspicuously in each of the situations which stand out as 
culminating points in the progress of the story : — the scene where 
Lucrezia is unmasked and insulted by the young nobles in pre- 
sence of Gennaro; that where after the dispute with Alphonso, 
she is compelled to administer the poisoned wine to her unsuspect- 
ing son, the effects of which she subsequently neutralises by forcing 
him to swallow the antidote; and that in which, having wreaked 
vengeance on her enemies, finding that Gennaro, among the rest, 
has fallen into the snare, and unable to persuade him again to accept 
her remedy, with harrowed feelings, she beholds him die in long- 
protracted agony before her. ‘To each of these grand histrionic 
displays Mile, Titiens showed herself fully equal, her whole per- 
formance leaving an impression not easy to efface. Her vocal 
declamation, everywhere effective, was brilliantly so in the air sung 
while Gennaro is sleeping, in the two duets of Act II. and in the 
justly celebrated passage that follows the revelation of Gennaro’s 
parentage —the touching and appealing “ Modi, m’odi!” Rarely 
has Signor Giuglini gave the music of Gennaro with more perfect 
grace of style or execution more elaborately finished. His sympa- 
thetic voice (“ voce sympatica”’) is never heard to greater advan- 
tage than in the tender and melodious phrases through the medium 
of which Donizetti has so expressiyely marked out his hero from 
the rest of the dramatis persone ; and from “ Di pescatore ignobile” 
to the pathetic strains of the death-scene, all was in the highest 
degree satisfactory, the air interpolated at the beginning of Act 
IL{.—which, though scarcely worthy its usurped place in the 
opera, cannot be altogether overlooked —being quite equal in 
taste and refinement to what preceded and followed it. The Duke 
of M. Gassier is one of the very best impersonations of that intel- 
ligent, clever, and eminently serviceable artist, who has the entire 
repertory of Italian opera so to speak, “ at his fingers’ ends” — from 
Don Giovanni to Figaro, from Alphonso of Ferrara to Belcore. On 
the present occasion, M. (Gassier —who sang the well known decla- 
matory air of Act II. with admirable vigour — did much to enhance 
the effect of the “ensemble;’ in the scene of contention with 
Lucrezia, and that where, with bland hypocrisy, the duke cajoles 
Gennaro — which includes the famous trio (unnecessary to specia- 
lise by name)—sharing the honours and plaudits with Mlle. 
Titiens and Signor Giuglini. 

The subordinate parts were all creditably supported ; and Signor 
Arditi presided in the orchestra with his accustomed talent. 

The Huguenots was to be given last night. 

Robin Hood was repeated on Saturday, Tuesday, and Thurs- 
day, and is underlined te be given three times a week until further 
notice. The attraction, so far from abating, appears nightly to 
inerease, and there are literally no places to be obtained unless 
secured some days previously, 


Royat Eneuisu Orrra.—The chief incident of the week has 
been the production of the Crown Diamonds (on Tuesday even- 
ing). We should have gladly welcomed a more numerous 











attendance to witness such a delightful work, and so generally 
good a performance. Since the year 1844, when it was first 
presented in an English dress (at the Princess’s Theatre, Mad. 
Anna Thillon, the French original, in the principal character), 
the, Crown Diamonds has always been a favourite opera with 
the London public. The drama is one of the most interesting, 
improbable, and ingenious of its prolific author, M. Seribe; the 
music is of the raciest and most genuine of Auber, who sustained 
the fortunes of the Opéra Comique for more than a quarter of a 
century by an uninterrupted succession of masterpieces, beginning 
with the Magon and the Fiancée, and ending with the Domino Noir, 
the Ambassadrice, and the Diamans de la Couronne, which last may 
be said to combine the essence of (modern) French melody with 
the quintessence of (modern) French “ esprit.” What Auber has 
composed since, though unexceptionable from the point of view of 
art—which could hardly be otherwise than the case, coming from 
such a thoroughly accomplished artist—represents, in colours more 
or less glowing and attractive, the decline of his inventive powers ; 
and the gradual descent from Haydée to Jenny Bell and Manon 
LT’ Escaut may be regarded as the antithesis (or reverse) to the 
gradual ascent from La Neige to Le Domino Noir. In the Crown 
Diamonds we find Auber in the very perfection of his prime, and 
served, too, by M. Scribe—partner no less of his first and only 
failure than of his many subsequent successes—in a manner to 
satisfy the most exacting of dramatic, or, to “‘ speak by the card,” 
theatrical, musicians, Who cares a straw whether the story of 
Les Diamans—founded (M. Scribe being our sole authority) on 
“a legend connected with a certain Queen of Portugal”—is or is 
not so improbable as to trench on the borders of absurdity? Si 
non é vero é ben trovato; anything that can be related in a manner 
at once so specious and amusing, if not true, at least deserves to 
be true. 

The Crown Diamonds was the first opera which, at the Lyceum 
Theatre in 1857, brought the Pyne and Harrison management be- 
fore the London public in a light at once conspicuous and favour- 
able. As it was then so it is now—in very many respects one of 
the most efficiently represented operas in their repertory. ‘The 
orchestra, under Mr. Alfred Mellon’s direction, is perfect, from the 
overture to the end; and those who are aware how delicate and 
consummately artistic is the instrumentation of Auber, can hardly 
fail to appreciate the laudable exertions of this admirable band of 
executants. Mr. Harrison’s Don Henrique is one of his most 
natural and unaffected assumptions; and so. thoroughly has he 
imbued himself with the spirit of the music, with such vigour does 
he deliver the recitatives and phrases of declamation, that we are 
almost inclined to overlook the want of taste—or, perhaps, the 
avidity for winning applause from the galleries, no matter at what 
expense—which leads him to introduce, in the third act, a ballad, 
however intrinsically pleasing, having nothing in common with the 
music of Auber. Mr. Corri, too, who gives a somewhat rough, 
but by no means ineffective, portraiture of Rebolledo, chief of the 
coiners, enters into his task with such unmistakable energy and 
good-will as to extort absolution for a scarcely more condonable 
offence, in the shape of an interpolated song, about the days when 
he (Rebolledo) was a “ muleteer”—days to which M. Scribe makes 
no allusion whatever. Of the other subordinate parts, the best 
sustained is that of Diana de Montemajor, by Miss Thirlwall 
(daughter of one of our most eminent orchestral players), a very 
young aspirant, who already promises well, and if she continues to 
use the same diligence which has hitherto marked her professional 
career, is likely to attain a solid and durable position. In the 
famous bolero-duet with Catarina(Act II.) Miss Thirlwall seconded 
her more experienced and accomplished partner in a way so en- 
tirely satisfactory that she may fairly be said to have divided the 
honours with her accomplished partner. As an actress Miss Thirl- 
wall has much—almost everything, indeed—to learn; but this, 
like many other things appertaining to her art, must be left to time 
and her own industry. 

The most faultless exhibition of the evening was the Catarina— 
Queen of Portugal, and prime manufacturer of the false jewels— 
delineated by Miss Louisa Pyne with an intelligent and histrionic 
completeness which (allowing for a certain degree of frigidity 
apparently innate in this otherwise consummate artist) left nothing 
to desire. Her execution of the sparkling and delicious music of 
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Auber was from end to end irreproachable. Her most dazzling 
and surprising display was, of course, the air with variations fol- 
lowing the duet in the second act, which in one or two salient 
points bears so strong an affinity to the well-known effusion of Rode, 
that Miss Pyne might reasonably dispense with so heterogeneous 
an interpolation into an opera, not only one of the most highly 
finished of its composer, but of a school remarkable for finished 
workmanship, of which he is the most gifted and illustrious repre- 
sentative. That Miss Louisa Pyne warbles the plaintive theme 
of Rode’s variations “like any nightingale,” and executes the 
variations with a fluency, neatness, and bDrilliancy only within 
reach of the most perfect acquirement; that the sensation pro- 
duced, moreover, is proportionate to the talent exhibited is incon- 
testable: nevertheless, in spite of these strong claims to admiration, 
it may be urged, without discourtesy, that Auber is the best judge 
of the effect he intended, and that had he considered it expedient 
to introduce an elaborate feat of vocalisation as a climax to his 
everywhere perfect work, he could have written as good, if not a 
better thing of its kind, than even the hackneyed “ bravura” of the 
celebrated French violinist, which brings down the curtain with an 
amount of applause that would be more flattering if legitimately 
earned. The part of Don Sebastian was allotted, as in former 
years, to Mr. St. Albyn; that of Campomayer (Minister of Justice) 
to Mr. H. Horncastle, an old stager, whose performance was con- 
siderably more laboured than diverting. 

After the opera, Rossini’s overture to Semiramide was superbly 
performed by the band. 

Mad. Palmieri is an English lady (née Croft), and studied in 
Italy for some years. She was engaged last season at the Barce- 
lona opera, and had previously sung at some of the Italian theatres, 
always as prima donna. We understand Mad. Palmieri has much 
to recommend her as a dramatic singer. Her voice is a true 
soprano—not naturally a high soprano, we should say — extensive 
in compass, of good quality, and sufficiently powerful. She 
vocalises with facility, and has evidently been well taught, and 
turned her teaching to good account. Great allowance should be 
made on the occasion of a first appearance, and all minor faults 
reserved for after consideration. The débutante made a most 
favourable impression in Verdi’s heroine, and was recalled with 
enthusiasm after the cabaletta of the opening air, “ Tacca la notta.” 
As an actress, Mad. Palmieri is extremely easy and lady-like, and 
does not want for energy or passion. Her whole performance of 
Leonora was earnest and impressive, and she only failed when she 
attempted to grapple with the realities of tragedy. Mr. Alberto 
(why not plain Albert ?) Lawrence is, we believe, an American, and, 
like Mad. Palmieri, has been singing within the year at Barcelona. 
His voice is a powerful baritone of fine quality, and, as far as we 
could judge, flexible. He sings well, but is somewhat deficient in 
style. His acting betokens care rather than impulse, and no 
doubt he will be seen to greater advantage in a part less exacting 
than the stormy Count di Luna. His most decided hit was in the 
popular air “ J] balen,” although we preferred him in the third act. 
It was an act of injustice to Miss Leffler to ask her to perform such 
a part as Azegena. All her shortcomings must consequently not 
be laid to her charge. We shall only say of her performance that 
she sang some of the music with great charm of voice, and draw a 
curtain over the rest. Mr. Theodore Distin was too nervous to do 
himself justice either as actor or singer in Ferrando. Taking all 
things into consideration, any other opera perhaps would have been 
perferable to to the Trovatore. The Manrico of Mr. Haigh, by 
the way, is entitled to a strong word of praise. The music for 
the most part was sung excellently, and everywhere purpose and 
meaning were evident in the acting. No singer on the stage of 
late years has made greater progress in his art than Mr. Henry 
Haigh. 

—SlOoxLS 


Che Cheatres, 


Drury Lane Tueatre.—During the present week Mr. Charles 
Mathewe has hard work to do at Drury Lane. First in the order 
of the evening’s performance comes the Game of Speculation, ren- 
dered more famous in London by his masterly representation of 
Mr. Affable Hawk than the original piece, Mercadet, in the French 
metropolis. Little Toddlekins, another old favourite of his Lyceum 





days, comes last, and inserted between the comedy and the farce 
is a trifling “ commedietta,” called Cherry and Blue, in which Mr, 
Charles Mathews acts a married gentleman, who mars his own 
domestic felicity by plunging into an intrigue for the mere love of 
romance, and is righteously tormented by his wife, who knows all 
about the affair, inasmuch as it was to herself, amid the shades of 
night, that his attentions were paid. A smart Abigail, played by 
Mrs. Charles Mathews, likewise conduces to the success of the 
piece. A new comedy, in which Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews 
will sustain the principal characters, is announced for Monday. 


Haymarket Tueatre.— The Love Chase has suddenly become 
the most accessible play in the whole English repertory. While 
at the Lyceum it is the vehicle for making the public acquainted 
with the merits of Miss Josephine Gougenheim, the Haymarket 
manager remembers that Neighbour Constance was found equally 
serviceable to Miss Amy Sedgwick, when that excellent actress 
was at the commencement of her fortunate career. It has accord- 
ingly been revived with much success, and Miss Sedgwick is as 
warmly applauded as ever. 


Lyceum Tueatre.— The new drama, entitled the Pioneers of 
America, is a piece of Transatlantic workmanship put together, not 
with much compactness, for the purpose of providing Mr. Watkins 
with a negro character, usually comic in expression, but thoroughly 
melodramatic in action. The incidents are supposed to occur during 
the American wars of the French and English, in the middle of the 
last century, and an abominable gentleman, who insists on marrying 
a young lady against her will, is also hateful as a renegade to the 
French side, whereas the interesting lover of the story, the master 
of the negro Jocko, is correct in his politics,—the cause of the 
Britisher being popular in 1755, and capable of being adorned with 
all the claptraps which were levelled against it a few years after- 
wards. However, the chief value of the war, as far as the action 
of the play is concerned, is the military character which it gives to 
the successive captures and recaptures of the fair victim, and the 
consequent opportunities afforded for the display of the Negro 
Jocko's miraculous capabilities. Though nearly bent double by a 
deformed spine, this Hercules of niggers is not only a host in him- 
self, but an overmatch for any host that may be employed to check 
his progress. His fist knocks down Indians by tribes; he deprives 
an armed French sentinel of his gun, and makes him divest himself 
of all his upper garments, which he then puts on, holding a knife in 
his teeth as a weapon of defence, while the operation of dressing 
compels him to lay aside the musket. Finally, when all other 
means have failed to prevent the marriage of his master’s beloved 
Isabel to the horrible renegade, and the nuptial ceremony has 
actually begun, he adopts the very ingenious and efficacious plan 
of shooting the bridegroom, in the presence of the wedding assem- 
bly. At first we were afraid he had shot the officiating chaplain, 
as a rough way of forbidding the banns, and consequently it was a 
relief to see the wicked bridegroom rush out with a red blotch on 
his forehead, for as he is a renegade, and also once tried to poison 
Jocko, he does not merit our pity. What matters it that the dead 
man’s father, who has a body of Indians at command, tries to hang 
the virtuous lover on a tree by way of reprisal? Jockohasa uni- 
verse of resources at command,—sets the house on fire, pitches an 
Indian out of window, and quietly throws about half-a-dozen more 
down a well, so that virtue triumphs in the most gymnastic fashion, 
and when the English soldiers arrive to establish her conquest, we 
feel that she is rather encumbered by their aid. 

Mr. H. Watkin’s impersonation of Jocko is really worth seeing, 
though the piece itself has no pretension to rank evert with the 
humblest transpontine melodrama. His hearty love of fighting, 


| the cat-like agility of his movements, the animal cunning which 
; accompanies all his feats, constitute a character of a novel kind, 


for the delineation of which, moreover, a peculiar physical training 
is requisite. But it was in an evil hour that the author, while 
lavishing all sorts of gifts on his pet personage, ventured to give 
him two scenes of a thoroughly sentimental kind. Jocko fighting, 
Jocko slaughtering, Jocko chuckling, Jocko jumping about is a 
merry fellow enough, but Jocko drawling forth yards of pathos is 
the dismallest of company. Let him be healed of his melancholy 
propensities, and likewise let the portions in which he does not 
appear at all be cut down to the smallest possible dimensions, 
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inasmuch as they are utterly uninteresting, and the only use of 
the piece is the exhibition of Jocko. Neither Miss Kate Saville, 
nor Mr. T. Lyon, nor Mr. H. Neville, nor Mr. J. Johnstone will, 
we are certain, deprecate an operation that shortens a toil from 
which they can derive no glory, and Mr. Watkins will have a short 
play to himself, in which he can develope his fun without inter- 
mission. 

Tue “Brsou” Tueatre.—It may not be generally known — 
certainly not so generally as it ought to be—that in prodigious 
London there actually exists a sort of wonder—a theatre within 
a theatre. And this little theatre is really worth seeing. We 
need hardly say that, inasmuch as Her Majesty’s Theatre is one of 
vast size, it is, of course, the likeliest place in which such a wonder 
could be created. There is no staying the spirit and enterprise of 
these days. Could our forefathers look up and see this simple 
announcem:at they would merely shrug their shoulders, shake 
their heads, and sceptically grunt —“ Impossible.” However, there 
this “ Bijou” Theatre is, and it is not too much to say that Mr. E. 
T. Smith, under whose care and guidance Her Majesty’s Theatre 
is, has added another to his many extraordinary feats, in fitting up 
Her Majesty’s Concert Room as a theatre, which to the fullest 
extent deserves its title, within the walls of the colossal establish- 
ment over which he holds sway. But it must not be understood 
as a mere “room” economically spared (so far as space is con- 
cerned) from the great pile of which we speak. It is really and 
truly a theatre more spacious than is to be found in most of the 
towns in England contaiming even 10,000 inhabitants. And more 
than this—it is elegantly appointed in every respect. We have 
less space than inclination to particularise, yet we may say that, 
with an ‘ample stage, most commodious “sofa stalls,” excellent 
“stalls,” a very spacious pit, and very numerous private boxes 
(fitted up with all the appliances which belong to elegance, sim- 
plicity, and comfort combined), the whole is, to use a very old but 
very expressive and not less true description, “ Multum in parvo.” 
A superb chandelier brilliantly lights the whole, which has been 
most ably carried out by Mr. B. Hurwitz, of Southampton Street, 
Strand. On Tuesday evening the 16th, the “ Bijou” was opened 
for the season by an amateur performance, commencing with 
Sheridan Knowles’ play of The Hunchback, and closing with 
Planché’s Loan of a Lover.—Era. 


Princess's THEaTRE.—This theatre re-opens to-night, with an 
adaptation of Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, in which M. Fechter will 
make his first appearance on the English stage. The lessee, Mr. 
Harris, has made several additions to his company, and promises 
to bring out some interesting novelties. 

——S_ OOO 


Propie’s PurtHarmonic Concerts.—A series of concerts under 
the above by no means unpretending title, was commenced last 
week at Exeter Hall, with a band of eighty and a chorus of nearly 
two hundred performers, Dr. James Pech conducting. To bring 
together so large a cohort of voices and instruments, in all respects 
eflicient, was a manifest difficulty, seeing that all the available 
talent had been secured for the operas. ‘The band includes some 
first-rate players, among whom we may mention Mr. Willy, who 
presides over the first violins, and M. Lavigne, the eminent oboeist. 
The chorus the first night were “all abroad” in the finale to Lorely, 
but were more satisfactory in Mendelssohn’s part-song, “ O hills, O 
vales.” The programme of the first concert, which we give in 
extenso, will afford some idea of the sort of entertainment pre- 
sented : — 


Part. I. 
Overture pe ons “Ruy Blas” one on Mendelssohn 
Part-Song we ie “The Departure”... ave Mendelssohn 
Concerto—violin—E minor ove tee se oo os Mendelssohn 
M. Victor Buziau. 
Finale ,,, ale ‘ian ws _(Lorely) ... eee eve Mendelssohn 
Mad. Catherine Hayes. 
Italian Symphony ooo ove ove ove ove ow Mendelssohn 
Part. II. 
Overture eee oe ee “ Oberon” ove ave Weber. 
Prelude pee ia (Robert le Diable) ied eds’ Me yerbeer, 
Introducing the two favourite airs—‘* Quand je quittai,” ‘‘ Robert, toi que )’aime, 


Mad, Catherine Hayes. 


Solo—flute Sas ‘aa *“* Malbrook ove ovo Bucher, 
Mr. Benjamin Wells. 

Waltz. wi i * Elizabethan ” ove ove Strauss. 

Madrigal pa ws» Down ina flowery vale” pan Festa. 

Overture * La Gazza ra” ate ooo Rossini. 





We did not remain after the conclusion of the Mendelssohn selec- 
tion. The second performance, which took place on Wednesday 
the 18th, was even more important than the first, the Messiah 
being executed by a band and chorus of nearly five hundred per- 
formers. Saturday’s programme comprised Mozart’s Twelfth Mass 
and a miscellaneous selection, in which Mad. Catherine Hayes, 
Miss Laura Baxter, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. 
Pinkess sang; and on Monday a Weber night was given, when 
Mad. Lemmens Sherrington was the prima donna. On Wednes- 
day the Messiah was repeated, and a miscellaneous concert was 

iven on Thursday, in which Mad. Catherine Hayes and Miss 

lari Fraser were the principal vocalists. There has also been 
a second “ Weber night,” in which, however, the major part of 
the programme was selected from the works of other composers 
besides Weber. Our inquiring contemporary, the Era, gives the 
following biographical, critical, and controversial details about 
the conductor of these entertainments : — 


“(¥ROM A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


“Dr, James Pech, who has so suddenly appeared upon the musical 
horizon, is (says a correspondent) a very rising and indefatigable young 
musician, of about thirty years of age. He is the only child of a major 
in the British army, who died in 1830, while on service with his regi- 
ment in India, and of Mary Agnes Manners, daughter of a gentleman 
of the name of Sutton, whose ancestors were of a highly respectable 
origin, and one of whom was created Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
has been very liberally educated at various public schools, but from his 
earliest years he has shown considerable predilection and precocious 
talent for music, and has, all his life, applied himself very assiduously to 
its study and practice. He has travelled much in all parts of Germany, 
where he has enjoyed the friendship and been the pupil of various great 
masters in his art, amongst whom we may mention the venerable 
Schneider, the great pianists—Chopin, Czerny, and Déhler. He has 
written in a variety of schools; but few of his compositions are known 
to the general public. Those few, however, in style and character are 
remarkable for their elegance and beauty, as well as for a great amount 
of originality of sentiment and construction. The position he is now, 
however, called upon to occupy as a conductor will, doubtless, afford 
him opportunities of producing many compositions for the orchestra 
which, under other circumstances, would be difficult of accomplishing. 

“ As regards his merits as a chef d’orchestre, there appears to be many 
conflicting opinions. It is asserted by some that he requires more ex- 
perience, but that he has all the elements within him necessary for be- 
coming one of our dest conductors. Others again advance that he is 
in every way qualified for such a distinguished position, for that he has 
more than an average amount of intellect in his interpretation of musical 
compositions, while his “beat” in the orchestra, is bold, decisive, re- 
markably distinct, and intelligible. Others again assert that in con- 
ducting he is, perhaps, a little too redundant in action, and allows his 
enthusiasm to carry him too much away. 

“As all these opinions, various as they are, can only at the present 
moment be esteemed as purely speculative, especially so when it is re- 
membered that, with the exception of his début as conductor at the 
English Opera, Drury Lane, there has been but little opportunity of 








forming a correct estimate of his abilities or capabilities in London, it 
must be left to time and the public as to his future position and pros- 
pects, The opening of the ‘ People’s Philharmonic Concerts’ at Exeter 
Hall has, however, given him another opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self; and undoubtedly he has done so, as may be gathered from the 
various criticisms that have appeared in the several papers regarding 
these concerts, at which he is conducting some of the most classical as 
well as miscellaneous music. He is a graduate in music of New College, 
Oxford, and has also been further distinguished by the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who conferred upon him by diploma the degree 
of Doctor in Music. At present he is the principal organist of Ken- 
sington Park Church; he holds also the appointment of pianist and 
composer to the Countess of Darnley, and is a joint conductor with M. 
Benedict of the London Orchestral Association. Apart from his public 

life,‘and in his private spheres, he is generally esteemed and admired for 

the amiability of his disposition, while his manners and bearing are ever 

those of the educated and polished gentleman.” 


Although we have no doubt that the “correspondent” of the 
Era is well informed about the immediate subject of his com- 
munication to that journal, we must correct him on one point— 
Mr. Benedict is in no way connected with the London Orchestral 
Association. 
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MEYERBEER, &c. 


By C. L. G. 
(Continued from page 652.) 


Arter the Crociatv there was an interregnum in Meyerbeer’s 
lyric labours, owing to his marriage and the loss of his first two 
children; he ceased to write, until the pressing invitations from 
Paris induced him to commence the Robert le Diable for the 
Académie Royale de Musique. It was ready in July, 1850, when 
the revolution broke out which ended with the banishment of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, and the raising to the throne of the 
Orleans dynasty, Louis Philippe reigning in the place of Charles X. 
A memorable night was the 21st of November, 1831—a red letter 
day in art’s annals. Thereon was based the great success of the 
Grand Opera in Paris, under the direction of M. Véron, the for- 
tunate manager, quack medicine vendor, and, eventually, news- 
paper proprietor. It was his destiny to produce the Robert le 
Diable, but Véron himself was unconscious of its transcendent 
beauties. At the final rehearsal he ran up to Fétis, at that time 
editor of the Revue et Gazette Musicale, and exclaimed that he was 
a ruined man—the opera would be a dead failure! He had been 
earwigged by some of the pedants, who perceived nothing but the 
past, and by some of the commonplace critics, who have no ear but 
for a quadrille. Fétis quietly consoled the trembling impresario 
by the simple assurance—* Robert le Diable will go the round of the 
world.” The learned historian was a true prophet. It was the 
destiny of an amateur, who subsequently strove for years and years 
to induce Italian and English managers to do justice to Meyerbeer, 
to produce his works with the care and attention exacted by the 
elaborate details, and their success would be certain. His assurance 
was disbelieved—his judgment was questioned—his taste was 
sneered at. He was told that the music of Meyerbeer was a 
puzzle—thiat it defied execution unless there were years of prepae 
ration—that the style was too French and too German—that there 
was no melody—no inspiration ; and that the arias of the principals 


were wanting in form, inasmuch as the prima donna or leading tenor | 


came on the stage without the preliminary recitative, to be followed 
by'the cantabile, and to be wound up with the customary cabaletta. 
What an innovator is this Meyerbeer! Actually to dare to in- 
dividualise his characters—not to make Marcel sing like Raoul, and 
to draw the line of distinction between Raimbaut and Robert—to 
present Alice and the Princess under different aspects—to create 
a Valentine as a decided contrast to Margarita di Valois—to elevate 
Fides to the level of a Siddons or Ristori, whilst Bertha is noted as 
simple peasant girl. Such have been the heresies of Meyerbeer ; 


but an amateur, whose privilege it has been to follow the works of | 


that great master, from the Crociato in London to the first nights 
of all his operas in Paris, has also witnessed the reaction in this 
country; and when the Royal Italian Opera House rang again and 
again with the cheering on the opening performance of the Hugue- 
nots, those who said to him, “ Well, the French Grand Opera has 
triumphed at last!” met with the rejoinder, “It is not that only ; 
it is more—it is the foundation laid of a National Opera here on a 
permanent basis.” The grounds for this belief were the indications 
of improved execution at divers places, after the masterly ensembles 
effected under Mr. Costa’s baton at Covent Garden Theatre ; and the 
fact, which is too often lost sight of, that the orchestra and chorus 
at the Royal Italian Opera have been, since its formation to the 
present day, principally English artists. We are, however, antici- 
pating, and must return for a moment to Robert le Diable in Paris. 
it was reserved for Meyerbeer to refute Kant’s notions of music 
—‘‘that it was a language of pure sensation, without any intellec- 
tual idea.” Now this was the revolution that Meyerbeer caused 
in the lyric drama. i 


shut their eyes, and cry “Brava” to the cantatrice. No! 
opera habitué is irresistibly impelled to watch the stage, to follow 
the orchestral developments, to interest himself in the plot, to 
identify himself with the leading personages. He knows the Page 


distinguished from the old Puritan Marcel. ‘This is the indivis 
duality of the composer, based on his ideality ; and herein he has 





| and critical introduction, by J. W. 


It is precisely because his music is based on | 
“intellectual idea” that he has produced new and powerful emo- 
tions. The hearers of his operas must follow the incidents on the | 
stage—they are not doomed merely to listen to a cloying melody, | 
The 


will not be like St. Bris; the Catholic and courtly Nevers will be | formers organs 


extended and widened the art domain beyond the limits of all his 
predecessors. But he breaks the rhythni, and cares little about 
cantabile. How terrible, but then how true, his realisation of clia- 
racter! In Robert le Diable was the third transformation Meyer- 
beer’s genius had undergone, his first stage beiag the dry fugual 
forms acquired by hard study to master theory—his second being 
the impressions produced on a young and enthusiastic mind, under 
the influence of a sunny sky, and moved by the successes of Ros- 
sini, who himself had revolutionised art in Italy. 


(To be continued.) 
ha scale 
Miss Lyp1a THompson was married on Monday (the 22d inst.), 
at New St. Pancras Church, to William East, Esq., of Forest-hill. 


Lecture-Hatt, WAtwortu.—Mr. Edwin Harriss, the pianist, 
gave a concert in the above hall some time since. He is a 
very unobtrusive pianist, and in that respect certainly might 
stand as a good example to mary a player who thinks of nobody 
but himself when he gives a concert. Now Mr. Harriss on the 
present occasion — to think very little of himself, having 
introduced into the programme, containing twenty pieces, but 
one solo. Perhaps it was as well to have done so, since he was so 
nervous that he could hardly perform that one—Mr. Vincent 
Wallace’s Ze Réve. The other instruimental performance was 
a solo on the French horn by Dr. Bennett Gilbert, which pleased 
the audience to the extent of an encore. The vocalists were 
Mad. Gilbert, Miss Emily Gresham, Messrs. George Tedder, 
Francescos, Haughton, and Reilly, and a chorus of fifty voices. 
The choir sung five part-songs—Mr. Henry Leslie’s “ Hail to the 
chief,” Dr. Bennett Gilbert's “Good night” (encored), A. Mul- 
len’s “Oh bright summer flowers!” (encored), Franz Abt’s 
“Gaily o'er the scene” (encored), and Mr, W. C. Filby’s “ Eng- 
land’s defence.” ‘They sang commendably. Encores were awarded 
to Miss Emily Greshain in “‘ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” and the Scotch 
song (made into a duet with Mr. George Tedder) “ Hunting- 
town,” and Mad. Gilbert was loudly applauded in Donizetti's 
cavatina “ L’amor suo”—although we are inclined to think some- 
thing indigenous would have been far more acceptable to the 


| Walworthians. ‘The hall was by no means crowded. 
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35 pages of music. With a true method for acquiring the Shake, now for the first time 
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ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


The Cottage Harmonium, at Six Guineas 


Has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft agreeable quality of tone, suitable for a cottage or a small sitting-room. 

















The Ten-Guinea Harmonium 


In a handsome Oak Case, possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone which characterises all EVANS’S Instruments. 





The Nineteen-Guinea, or Three-Stop Harmonium 


With Unison Trebles, and Bourdon in the Bass, is a powerful instrument, and designed expressly for leading Public Worship. 





The Twelve-Stop Harmonium, price 36 Guineas 


Is a brilliant and powerful instrument, suitable either for a church or drawing-room. 





The New Patent English Model Harmonium, 
at 68 Guineas 


Is in a very handsome Rosewood Case, has two rows of keys, and five and a half octaves of vibrators. This is acknowledged by the 
profession and press to be the most perfect Harmonium, without pedals, that has yet been produced. 





The Organist’s or Pedal Harmonium, at Forty- 
Seven Guineas 


Is in an American walnut case, has Ten Stops and Two Octaves, and a Third of Pedals, with independent reeds. 





The New Patent English Model Harmonium, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS AND PEDALS, 


In Oak Case, and Eighteen Stops, price 180 Guineas, possesses the attributes of an Organ, and is the most complete 
Harmonium that has yet been constructed. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of EVANS’ English Harmoniums, with One and Two Rows of Keys, with or without the 
Percussion Action, and with Pedals, at prices ranging from 6 to 140 Guineas, is now ready, 
and may be had upon application to the Manufacturers, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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